SHOES! 


Girl in Bremen gets new shoes from Lutherans in America. See page |3 
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Let Your Light Shine 


Last night I had a long talk with a 
young woman about her family joining 
our church. In the course of our con- 
versation I asked her how they hap- 
pened to come to St. Mark’s Church, 
because I knew both she and her hus- 
band had at one time attended a Holi- 
ness group. She told me that there 
wasn’t anything unusual about the first 
visit. We had added their name to our 
list of prospects through a canvass and 
had been sending them literature. One 
Sunday morning they decided they 
were going to church and they thought 
they would try St. Mark’s. 

“Several years ago,” she said, “I 
worked for 18 months as a welder in 
a shipyard. I would come home tired 
and irritable, and my husband used to 
ask me if all the women in the ship- 
yards felt that way. I had to confess 
that a young woman named Dorothy 
certainly never complained and she had 
a right to, because her husband was 
overseas. They didn’t have a family 
for her to take care of, though they had 
been married over 10 years and both 
wanted children. Even on the cold win- 
ter nights Dorothy would smile and 
keep on working. She was different 
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from the rest. No one ever heard he 
use any language that couldn’t be s 
in church. I used to ask my husb 
how a woman could be so patient ar 
kind, because I wanted to be like her 

The Sunday this family decided + 
come to our small mission church, : 

of the first peop: 

whom this your 
lady saw was th 
welder, Doroth 
worshiping with he 
husband who _ he 
come home safel 
On the way ho 
from church t 
family started talking about what th 
thought of the service. The mother ba 
already made up her mind and s 
the whole family had caught the spiri 
They decided that if the Lutheraj 
church had helped Dorothy to becony 
such a fine Christian, then they wan 
this church to influence their famil) 
in the same way. Now the whole fam 
ily is receiving instruction because Dor 
othy lived the Christianity she ha 
been taught in Minnesota. 

“So let your light shine before men 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


New ULC secretary 

As of January 1, the secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church is Dr. F. 
Eppling Reinariz. Inauguration of Dr. 
Reinartz was scheduled for Jan. 7 in 
Holy Trinity Church, New York, of 
which he has been pastor. 

Dr. Walton H. Greever, ULC secre- 
tary since 1932, left New York on Dec. 
28 to establish residence in Columbia, 
S. C. His new address is 911 Wildwood 
Avenue, diagonally across from the 
campus of the Southern Theological 
Seminary. Columbia had been his home 
from 1901 until his election as secretary. 

A new automobile was given to Dr. 
Greever by New York friends at a 
luncheon in his honor on Dec. 23. 
Church leaders speaking at this affair 
described his qualities as a “Christian, 
theologian, author, gentleman, friend.” 


Deported 

Head of the Lutheran Church in 
Silesia, former German territory now 
held by Poland, is among a group of 
Protestants deported westward within 
the present German boundary. He is 
the Rev. Ernst Hornig. 

Newly appointed church leader in 
Silesia is a Polish Lutheran clergyman, 
Viktor Neimczek, reports Dr. Stewart 
Herman. 

It was due to the efforts of Professor 
Neimezek “that Silesian Protestants 
have been able to recover a few church 
offices in Breslau, as well as St. Eliza- 
beth’s Church in this former German 
city,” Dr. Herman says. “This historic 
church was one of many turned over 
to the Roman Catholics.” Authorita- 
tive reports show that 75 per cent of 
Lutheran church property in Silesia has 
been secured by Roman Catholics. 
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Lutheran membership in Silesia fe 
merly numbered 3,000,000, with 6 
pastors. A majority of the people a 
nearly all pastors have been expelled 


Hungarian and Slovak Lutherans 

The Hungarian Lutheran Church h 
asked the World Council of Churches 
act as mediator between Hungarian a1 
Slovak Lutherans at a conference 
Bratislava or Budapest to settle con 
mon problems, it was announced 
Budapest by Bishop Lajos Ordass. 

He said the conference will seek e 


‘ pecially to “reach a brotherly unde 


standing” between Hungarian and Sl 
vak Lutherans who have been affecte 
by large-scale population resettlemen 
resulting from the war. 

The Hungarian Lutheran Church, at 
cording to Bishop Ordass, has lost mo: 
than 30,000 members through the r 
settlement of German nationals in var 
ous zones of Germany. 

Meanwhile, 6,000 of the 80,000 Slove 
nationals belonging to the Church we! 
transferred to Sudetenland to fill plac« 
left by deported Germans, but the mz 
jority of Slovak Lutherans in Eastez 
Hungary refused to be resettled. Fu 
ther transfer of Germans has cease 
and the resettlement of Slovaks hz 
been suspended for the moment. 

The bishop quoted Dr. Stewart Her 
man, representative of the World Coun 
cil, who recently returned from Easter 
Hungary, as having reported that Slo 
vak Lutherans there are “living with 
out the slightest political or culture 
oppression,” and continue to use Sloval 
in their churches and schools. (A ful 
report has been received from Dr. Her 
man for publication in THe LuTHERAN. 

Bishop Ordass said that $90,000 fo 


The Luthera: 


)ief of Hungarian Lutherans has been 
zeived to date from American Lu- 
erans. Of this sum, $34,000 was dis- 
“buted among pastors and teachers, 
,,000 was spent in repairing war-dam- 
ed churches and church buildings, 
»d $50,000 in setting up food kitchens 
c undernourished children. 
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HERE AND THERE in America, race 
prejudice in the churches slowly disap- 
pears. In Trinity Lutheran Church, Ash- 
land, Ohio, these teen-age girls find 
Christian comradeship unhampered by 


color lines. Yvonne Horn is Negro, Trula 
Quong, Chinese; Patti Mosher, white. 

In Maryland the Council of Churches 
called on the.state general assembly to 
abolish Jim Crow laws. Repeal of the 
laws, said Frank T. Rhoad, “would give 
expression to fundamental Christian prin- 
ciples and practices.” 
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Niemoeller in the South 

Until Jan. 9 Martin Niemoeller will 
visit Southern states. He plans to come 
to Chicago on Jan. 9 for a series of ad- 
dresses. Chicago was the scene of Pas- 
tor Niemoeller’s first Christmas in 
America. He was a guest of Dr. Louis 
W. Goebel, president of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 

From Minneapolis just before Christ- 
mas Pastor Niemoeller issued a mes- 
sage of thanks to American Christians 
for his hearty welcome. 

“Your churches, by their practical 
brotherhood, have become a great 
blessing to us and you have helped us 
in the hour of need by sending food, 
clothing, and medical supplies,” he said. 
“In this way you have helped in saving 
lives and have testified to the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood and reconcilia- 
tion.” 


Ministers not on strike 

Pastors are “not yet inclined to call a 
national strike for higher pay,” says 
the publicity department of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. “The pastor 
does not have recourse to measures 
open to men in industry and business 
for increasing his salary, not even to 
the point of suggesting it himself,” 
Baptists point out. 

“Owing to the ministerial handicap in 
trying to take care of himself, churches 
should volunteer at least 4 10 per cent 
salary increase,” they suggest to 7,000 
churches of their denomination. 

“Pastors should be permitted to pur- 
sue their spiritual ministry free from 
economic worry and free from the 
necessity of having to divide their time 
and effort in secular pursuits in order 
to make a livelihood for their fam- 
ilies.” 


Some salaries 
Roman Catholics do things differ- 


ently. No appeal to congregations is 
necessary. In the Pittsburgh diocese 
the bishop, Hugh C. Boyle, gave his 
priests a “cost of living” increase on 
Jan. 1. All in the district will get $1,200 
a year, regardless of the size of their 
parishes. Salary of servants and cost 
of food can be met from parish funds 
rather than from pastors’ salaries. 

Episcopalians at their general con- 
vention last fall agreed to raise salaries 
10 per cent for home mission clergy, 30 
per cent for foreign missionaries. The 
United Church of Canada in September 
established a salary pool to guarantee 
$1,800 minimum salary and parsonage 
for a minister and family, $1,600 for an 
unmarried cleric. The South Georgia 
conference of the Methodist Church in 
November set an $1,800 minimum for 
ministers with two or more children. 

An Iowa congregation—waking up 
remorsefully to the fact that their 
preacher is underpaid—squared things 
by handing him a check for $2,000. That 
impressed the Chicago Daily Tribune 
which published an editorial about it, 
saying that example “should be more 
widely followed.” 


Sue CBS 

Columbia Broadcasting System sells 
radio time to “glamorize wine and beer 
drinking” and refuses to grant time for 
“counselling against the drinking of 
alcoholic beverages.” This argument is 
the basis of a $15,000,000 suit filed 
against Columbia and the Schenley 
Distillery Corporation by the Rev. Sam 
Morris and Henry M. Johnson. 

The abstinence speaker and the 
Louisville, Ky., attorney allege that 
Columbia has defied constitutional safe- 
guards of free speech and specific de- 
cisions of the Federal Communications 
Commission. They state that Schenley 
Corporation and other liquor interests 
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have paid CBS $5,000,000 for broad 
casts during the last three years. 

Charged is the fact that Columbi 
has over-commercialized the Peovle’ 
Radio Spectrum and built up a surplu 
of $18,000,000. “On behalf of the boy 
and girls of Kentucky and the station, 
the plaintiffs ask the Federal Court t 
freeze this amount. They would havi 
it used for either reduced radio rate 
or public interest broadcasts. 

They ask the court for a dissoluti 
of CBS and for a revocation of the net 
work’s radio licenses. 

Meanwhile, Columbia has ed 
broadcasting a 13-week series (Tue , 
days, <6; 15 "Ps; Mac ESst) ol 
Alcohol.” On Jan. 7 the subject w 
“Abstinence as a Solution,” with th 
Rev. Donald C. Cloward, Northern 
Baptist, as speaker. Taking part in 
programs are sociologists, psychiatrists 
clergymen. 4 


On the dry front 


Aimed at newspapers, magazines, 
and radio stations that advertise alco- 
holic beverages is a barrage of poster 
educational material, stickers, an 
posteards. It has been opened by the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

“One hundred million dollars a 
spent last year by liquor advertise 
expecting to produce new crops 
drinkers, to encourage those no 
drinking to drink more, to associa 
drinking with all that is cultural an 
socially acceptable,” states the Rev 
Donald B. Cloward, executive secre 
tary of the Council on Christian Soci 
Progress. The Baptist campaign is de- 
signed to cut off this advertising befor 
it originates. 

Mr. Cloward has asserted that orde 
for material are pouring in from a 
Northern Baptist states, seven Southe 
Baptist states, and several non-Bapti 
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Zanizations. Twelve per cent of the 
(Jers have come from New York, 10 
‘r cent from Pennsylvania. 


ye Pope counter-attacks 
\Hostility to the Roman Catholic 


nurch had flared through Italy. In 
‘lilli a bomb exploding in the Church 
St. Sebastian caused damage esti- 
lated at 6,000,000 lire. People in many 
‘ies shouted mockeries in the streets 
ound churches. Left-wing newspapers 
gaged in scurrilous name-calling and 
inted slanderous cartoons. 5 
‘The Rome newspaper Pollo printed 
cartoon showing a priest wringing a 
‘icken’s neck. That’s the clergy 
vangling Italy, the cartoon implied. 
lixtoons in Don Basilio were equally 
Yensive. Another paper, Mercante, 
arged the Vatican with granting mar- 
ige annulments when “enough money 
paid.” Pollo said the priests are “lux- 
y lovers, gluttons, money seekers.” 
The Pope could ignore the commo- 
'n no longer. He called for a great 
‘tpouring of the faithful to demon- 
vate their devotion and loyalty. Into 
. Peter’s Square on the Sunday before 
aristmas they came. Several hundred 
ousand Romans cheered the Pope, 
yssed themselves, knelt on the cob- 
sstones to receive his _ blessing. 
waken, oh Romans. The hour has 
unded for many of you to awaken 
om a slumber that has been too long,” 
ed the Pope. 
“The huge assembly was a live, elo- 
‘ent, overwhelming protest against 
2 base insults hurled by a handful 
extremists,” said the Vatican news- 
er, ’Osservatore Romano. 
‘Next day the editor of Pollo, Ruggero 
ecari, was brought into court, sen- 
anced to two years in prison. Editor 
ecari had “offended the religion of 
2 state,” said the court. Maccari said 
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he was “not against religion but against 
that section of the eres that meddles 
in politics.” 


Christ or anti-Christ? 

“The struggle between Christ and 
anti-Christ is ever more clearly out- 
lined,” said the official Vatican paper, 
VOsservatore Romano. “Feelings of 
terror presage an imminent and appal- 
ling battle. A fearful abyss is seen into 
which Europe is on the verge of fall- 
ing.” 

A “grave future awaits the Christians 
of Europe,” l’Osservatore warned. “An 
extraordinary amount of - sacrifice, 
energy, and faith” on the part of Chris- 
tians is necessary. 

Pope Pius was reported as saying that 
laxity among Catholics had been largely 
responsible for setbacks of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party in recent months. 
Communist opposition had gained im- 
portant victories in Italy. In France 
the Communists outvoted MRP, the 
church-supported party, in the fall 
elections. Neither Communists nor 
Catholics were strong enough to organ- 
ize a new French cabinet. 

Power of the church in politics will 
be tested Jan. 19 in another Roman 
Catholic country, Poland, now sur- 
rounded by Communists. The church 
supports Stanislaw Milkolajezyk’s Peas- 
ant party, which has been having a 
serious battle even to get listed on the 
ballots in all 52 elector districts. 

Plans for Poland were discussed at 
the Vatican in December, during a visit 
of Cardinal Hlond of Warsaw. In Octo- 
ber the Cardinal had prepared a state- 
ment to be read in all Catholic churches 
in Poland advising the people to vote 
against political parties hostile to 
“Christian morality and the Catholic 
viewpoint.” Part of the statement was 
cut out by government censors. 


Vatican and American politics 

Myron Taylor had come home for 
Christmas. His most recent assignment 
as President Truman’s representative 
at the Vatican had been brief, only a 
month in length. Would this be the 
last? 

Argument about a U.S. “ambassador” 
to the Pope continued. The latest Tay- 
lor trip to Rome had been limited to 
30 days “to placate a noisy minority,” 
explained the Most Rev. James H. 
Ryan, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Omaha, in a letter to the New York 
Times. 

“This noisy minority is noisy enough, 
but it is not by any means a minority,” 
answered Methodist minister Alson J. 
Smith in the Times. 

Chief value claimed for sending Mr. 
Taylor to Rome is that the Vatican is 
a listening post where valuable secrets 
can be discovered for the benefit of the 
United States government. If the US. 
gets secrets in Rome, “may other na- 
tions expect that they will have access 
to secret Roman Catholic intelligence 
reports concerning conditions in the 
United States?” asks the Christian Cen- 
tury. “If so, that raises a large question 
mark over the activities of the church’s 
hierarchy in this country.” 

This idea of Rome as a secret-service 
center need alarm no one, says the 
Century. The listening-post theory is 
merely a poor argument for Mr. Tay- 
lor’s continued presence in Rome. 


More about church and state 

A new twist in complaints about U.S. 
government relations with the Vatican 
came in a request from editors of a 
half-dozen Protestant church papers. 
They want a grand jury investigation 
of representatives of the Vatican in the 
U.S., to discover if they are “violating 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act.” 


“Among other things,” the edi 
told Attorney General Tom Clark, 
inquiry should discover to what ext 
“representatives of the Vatican are 
fluencing American foreign policy.” 

The idea that Roman Catholic pr 
agandists are agents of a foreign g 
ernment is based on the outcome 
the trial of Archbishop Stepinac 
Yugoslavia. Catholic officials in 
Yugoslav government who assisted 
condemning the archbishop had b 
excommunicated from their church, 
cording to church law which prohi 
a Catholic civil official from bring 
to public trial a priest or member 
the hierarchy of the Roman Cath 
Church. ; 

What if an American priest were 
trial? Protestants were asking if a | 
man Catholic judge would be forbid 
by his church from finding the pr 
Priest on trial 

There was still no word from § 
vakia in late December regarding 
Rev. Dr. Josef Tiso. No verdict | 
been reported by the court which | 
tried him for treason. 

Monseigneur Tiso had been Adc 
Hitler’s front man in Slovakia. As p 
pet premier of the wartime Slovak 
public, he had committed 113 crir 
each punishable by death, it 
charged during his trial. In his defe 
he declared himself innocent of all 
charges. 

Father Tiso’s government had b 
hard on Protestants. Lutheran Bis 
Samuel Osusky of Bratislava had b 
imprisoned. The Protestant periodi 
in Slovakia had been suppressed. 

No defense of Tiso was offered 
the Vatican. He had been warned 
to “mingle in politics,” Vatican spok 
men said. E 


The Luth 


cognition 

A NEW ELEMENT has been injected 
Ato the problem of India by the official 
scognition of “Anglo-Indians,” the off- 
bring of marriages between Indians 
‘nd Europeans, as a political unit in the 
‘onstituent Assembly. This very-much- 
‘-the-minority group has been granted 
o seats in the deliberations of that 
ody by the favor of the Indian Con- 
-ess Party, much to their surprise and 
vatification. 

Whether the action of the Congress 
arty was inspired by a sense of jus- 
ce or political finesse in an attempt 
» consolidate all possible forces for 
aeir advantage, the step has captured 
ae hearts of this mixed group of 
Anglo-Indians.” Heretofore they have 
een credited with being hostile to the 
ause of Indian independence, and, be- 
qguse of their Caucasian blood, the 
ritish Administration is said to have 
enefited considerably by their past 
llegiance and services. However, they 
ad grown increasingly resentful, be- 
ause they felt they were being used 
nd at the same despised. The recog- 
ition now accorded them has com- 
letely altered their attitude. 


9 the right 
New ZEAuLaAnp’s latest election again 
turned a Socialist government, but 
s reduced majority is considered sig- 
ificant. The steady trend toward the 
ght in recent elections indicates a 
rowing reaction against the extension 
government controls. While both 
arties advocated a broader security 
rogram, the result of the election is 
<pected to reduce the promised list of 
cial experiments. 
Some phases of the Socialist Party’s 
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program are already slated to be re- 
vised, or even shelved. The Labor 
Party’s demand fer the nationalization 
of coal is not likely to prevail, though 
the government already owns some 
mines and proposes to develop new 
ones. The same is true with respect to 
a proposed iron-steel program. The 
tense election was fought solely on 
domestic issues. The demand for re- 
duced, rather than rising, taxes, and a 
strenuous objection to price controls 
(farmers and dairymen led in this), 
were emphasized by the opposition. 


Tax 

HOLLAND’S DESPERATE attempts to es- 
tablish a financial equilibrium have at 
last caused her to introduce a “capital 
levy” bill into the Lower House of the 
States-General. It is intended to apply 
to “all holdings owned by persons 
domiciled in Holland” for the past five 
years, likewise to “capital holdings in 
Holland of persons and corporations 
abroad.” 

The tax will start at 10 per cent for 
all holdings totaling less than 100,000 
guilders up to 25 per cent for those ex- 
ceeding 1,000,000 guilders. The idea is, 
let those who have it pay the bills. 


Change of policy? 

U.N.’s REBUKE to the Union of South 
Africa regarding treatment of racial 
minorities is producing some changes 
toward a better attitude. U.N. gave a 
measure of recognition to the validity 
of India’s complaint against the Union 
because of the treatment of her na- 
tionals. It also replied warningly to the 
Union’s threat to annex West South 
Africa in defiance of the U.N. 

The outcome is a modification of lan- 
guage and intent on the part of the 
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Union with respect to both counts. It 
has also occasioned considerable heart- 
searching within the Union. Among its 
newspapers, The Cape Times has pub- 
lished something of an apology con- 
cerning past treatment of the natives, 
and calls for a change of conduct to- 
ward them. 

While this attitude is not at all gen- 
eral, The Cape Times has made a good 
and significant beginning. The trend has 
the active and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of Jan H. Hofmyer, Acting Prime 
Minister during the absence of General 
Smuts in attendance upon U.N. 


Prizes 

Art Tse International Film Festival, 
recently held at Cannes, France, the 
idea that Hollywood produces the prize 
movies of the world received a serious 
jolt. Among the prizes bestowed on 
that occasion, Russia got the largest 
number, eight, including the prize for 
technicolor in “The Stone Flower.” 
France won six, including the prize for 
the best film of the year, “Bataille du 
Rail,” the story of the underground 
fight of French railroad men during the 
war. 
Britain, Czechoslovakia and the US. 
each won two prizes. Ray Milland, in 
“The Lost Week-End,” and Disney’s 
“Make Mine Music,” won the honors 
for the U.S. Sweden, Poland and Mex- 
ico each won a prize. Poland was 
praised for the best educational film, 
and Mexico won the prize for the best 
photography, in “Maria Candelaria.” 


Heil Peron 

PaRENTS OF SCHOOL children in Argen- 
tina are angered by a recent govern- 
ment decree which requires teachers 
in the public schools to spend an hour 
reading, discussing, and praising a re- 
cent public address made by President 
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Peron. The parental reaction to th 
demonstration of authoritarianism hi 
become so intense that private schoo 
throughout the land have already be 
gun to experience increased enrol 
ments, and expect larger ones in 194 

Peron seems not to have been please 
by the reaction of Argentina’s teachir 
fraternity to his order. He has al: 
resented a growing critical attitude te 
ward his policies as expressed in tk 
universities. 

As a consequence, many of the -un 
versity professors and public scho 
teachers are being dismissed “in tl 
interest of more efficient service.” Eve 
the mildest criticism has called fort 
reprisal. Perhaps the rapidly increas 
ing number of private school 
prompted by this procedure, will t 
able to employ the dismissed ix 


structors. 


Footnotes 

BrrraIn IS SEEKING to establish ir 
creased harmony and understandir 
with Poland by issuing a 12-pas 
weekly, Glos Angli (The Voice of Eng 
land), in Poland. The first printing « 
25,000 copies was sold out at once, an 
Poland’s prime minister issued a con 
gratulatory message. . . . Canada’s de 
mobilization is complete. All her in 
dustries are now on a peace-time basi 
Her national income has doubled sine 
1939; her employees have increase 
1,000,000 in the same period. . .. Th 
$500,000,000 in surplus property allotte 
to the Chinese National Governmer 
by the U.S. should be put into the ca 
gory of “deceitful riches.” Much of 
is worthless—military trucks havi 
neither tires nor motors. A large 
of it is widely scattered over Paci 
islands, and will likely never 
China. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBA 
The 
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RELIGION AND CRIME 
There are an estimated 135,000 men 
nd women confined in prisons and re- 
ormatories in the United States, not 
acluding county and city jails, juvenile 
stitutions and military prisons. Dur- 
ag the year 70,000 will leave these 
rison gates, 50 per cent of whom will 
e back again in five years. It must 
e clear that prisons are not the answer 
> the crime problem. 
Those who administer penal institu- 
ons believe that no offender should 
e sent to jail if there is a reasonable 
hance of satisfactory adjustment un- 
er probation supervision. 
There are 3,136 county and inde- 
endent city jails in our country but of 
1ese 2,709 have been disapproved by 
1e Federal Bureau of Prisons because 
1ey fail to meet the minimum stand- 
rds for the detention of federal pris- 
ners. Apart from the incalculable so- 
al costs involved in imprisonment, 
risons cost 10 to 20 times as much as 
robation. 


robation 

Ready to help in the rehabilitation 
forts of persons considered suitable 
rr probation instead of imprisonment 
re more than 6,000 probation officers 
srving federal, state, and local courts. 
he largest of these systems is, obvi- 
asly, the U.S. Probation Service which 
srves 86 federal courts. Federal pro- 
ation officers investigate criminal 
uses before sentence is imposed by 
ese courts. If the offender is sen- 
need to imprisonment, the investiga- 
on report is transmitted to the federal 
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prison to assist ‘in developing a re- 
habilitation program while imprisoned 
and later under post-release supervi- 
sion. If the offender is placed on pro- 
bation, the officer renders every assist- 
ance at his disposal to help the pro- 
bationer make a satisfactory personal, 
home and community adjustment. 


Religion 

Probation and parole officers find that 
a relatively large proportion of offend- 
ers come from homes with no religious 
influence and have little or no church 
experience. The significance of religion 
as a factor in rehabilitation is recog- 
nized by the. U.S. Probation System. 
Religion is one of the ten areas of life 
studied by probation officers in their 
investigation and rehabilitation of of- 
fenders. The official guide of the U.S. 
Probation System makes the following 
statement about religion: 

“Centuries of human experience have 
given testimony to the dynamic qual- 
ities of religion. Religion may be a 
significant, decisive factor in enabling 
an individual to overcome his difficul- 
ties. What signs of religious influence 
are present? Just what do his religious 
experiences mean to him? What are the 
possibilities of co-operation with the 
pastor and other church leaders in any 
plans for possible probation treatment? 
To what extent do the defendant and 
his family participate in ‘church activ- 
ities? What are the religious interests 
of the parents, wife, and children? 
What have been the defendant’s re- 
ligious interests in the past?” 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


GERMANY IN MID-WINTER 


EUROPE IS A SMOKE-BLACKENED wreck, 
like a big house gutted by fire. Within 
this smoldering ruin, hundreds of mil- 
lions of people still live. To keep on 
living and gradually to rebuild, they 
must have help which only Americans 
can give. 

Belgium, Britain, Denmark, France, 
the Netherlands, Norway are operating 
under their own independent govern- 
ments. They have credit in the world 
markets. If granted substantial loans 
and not too tightly hemmed in by trade 
barriers, they will recover by their own 
efforts. 

Italy, Austria, the Balkan countries, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and some of 
the Soviet states have received vast 
contributions through the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. Shipments of food, clothing, 
and fuel have poured into these coun- 
tries. The U.S. government has paid 
for 72 per cent of the enormous gifts. 
Much help has also been sent by the 
American churches, 


GERMANY Is IN a class by itself. It 
has no central government and no in- 
ternational credit. It gets no UNRRA 
help. Germany is a conquered country, 
at the mercy of the four occupying 
powers—Britain, France, Russia, and 
the U.S. France and Russia give no 
help, but instead are stripping Ger- 
many of factory equipment, raw mate- 
rials, and whatever remaining wealth 
they can find. They try to repay them- 
selves for their own terrific losses in 
the war. 

Britain and the U.S. through their 
military governments are importing 
large supplies of food to Germany. To 
keep this up will cost the U.S. nearly 
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$200,000,000 in 1947. Food these Gerd] 
mans get at home and abroad is only 
half the amount necessary to keep them 
strong and well. The people grow pale 
and thin. Hundreds of thousands are 
already tubercular. Influenza and 
pneumonia strike hard during these 
winter days. 

Almost every week the Americans 
and British state the facts regarding 
present conditions. “Increased vitamin 
deficiencies and loss of weight are re- 
ported,” they said in December, “There 
are ever-spreading symptoms of insuf- 
ficient food consumption by the Ger- 
man people. The results are partic- 
ularly significant since sharp winter 
weather has seized most of the coun- 
try” (New York Times, Dec. 20). 

Factories cannot resume production 
until they are rebuilt and raw materi 
secured. Therefore people cannot bu 
clothes. They haven’t needles and 
thread to patch worn garments. There 
isn’t soap to clean their ragged clothes. 
There is no fuel to heat their houses. 
There aren’t even houses in most of the 
cities, merely wreckage in which people 
live, with boarded-up windows, broken 
walls. 


In THE mipst of such misery and 
hopelessness, big shiploads of clothing 
arrived from church people in Americ 
You sent them, because all your lif 
you have been taught that this is th 
right thing to do for hungry, freezi 
people. “Thank you, Americans,” sa 
the children, tired mothers, war wid- 
ows, discouraged old people. “Thank 
God, somebody cares!” 

New and used clothes, shoes, house- 
hold supplies, and money—whatever we 
can give—let us give quickly! 
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-ELIEF SHIPMENT ARRIVES IN BREMEN 


O MORE AIR CORPS PILOTS are briefed for their night's bombing run over Bremen. Their 
ork is done. There isn't much left that could be destroyed. People in Bremen have patched up 
eir shattered houses as much as they can. Or they have cleared out the cellars underneath 
id are living in them. There is nowhere else they could go. 

ungry families huddle in the shattered houses. Mothers go out trying to gather a few potatoes 
r thin, ragged children. It's especially hard to keep warm when you're hungry. People’s clothing, 
soes, bed covers were lost when their houses were destroyed—except what they wore as they 
urried to the air-raid shelters. And those things are worn out now. 


e 


Es 
doe. 


nere are many reasons why other nations might not care what happens to the Germans. For- 
inately, the spirit of revenge is not very common. In Holland, for instance, a shipment of relief 
spplies was received recently by the Protestants. "Let it be sent on to Germany, as a gift from 
ve Protestant churches of Holland,” they said. "We can get along. We want supplies to go to 
sose whose situation is much worse than.ours." Undoubtedly there was joy in heaven over such 
words spoken by people only recently invaded and pillaged by the Germans. 

lost effective relief organization in Germany is the Hilfswerk, managed by the Protestant 
urches. In Bremen its work is done through the Inner Mission, directed by Pastor Bodo Heyne. 
feaconesses of the Bremen Motherhouse help him. Most of the relief supplies they receive for 
istribution come from Lutherans of America. Pictures on these pages were received from Pastor 
eyne and the American pastor, Frank M. Brown. 


“hank You Americans! A PICTURE STORY 
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~ — LUTHERANS of America gather cloth- 
ing, shoes, and any other useful supplies 
they can. These are sent to Lutheran 
World Relief, Easton Processing Com- 
pany, North 13th Street and Bushkill 
Drive, Easton, Pa. There they are pack- 
aged in sturdy 100-pound bales. Ship- 
ment from New York is handled by 
CRALOG, a co-operative relief agency 
of which Lutheran World Relief is a 
member. Other members are Church 
World Service, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and 14 other or- 
ganizations. Lutheran shipments through 
CRALOG have exceeded those of all the 
other organizations combined. Shipments 
from Protestant sources are dispatched 
to Hilfswerk in Germany for distribution 
wherever need is greatest. 


BALES of clothing are being unloaded in Bre- 
men. First consignment arriving there consisted 
of 188 bales, 200 bags of shoes, worth about 
$30,000. 


ASE VO Ae 


BALES ARE BROUGHT from the steamer to the port warehouse, and then carried ¢o air-protection 
bunker in the Reconstruction Work store. Enough supplies arrived in this shipment to meet the 
urgent needs of thousands of those whose suffering is greatest. Losses through damage or theft 
have been reduced to | per cent on CRALOG shipments. 
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:-NTY WOMEN working at the church headquarters are sorting the contents of Lutheran World 
f bales which have just been opened. They make lists of all the men's, women's, and children's 
ing which arrived. Each garment receives careful consideration, for it may be the means 


2eping someone alive. | 


GATES 


HE GIRLS' HOME maintained by the Inner Mission, torn clothes are repaired. Word has 
sent through the city that those whose need is greatest will now get help. Refugees from 
rn Europe, expelled from Poland, Czechoslovakia, or East Prussia, must get attention first. 
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NEEDY PEOPLE get tickets certifying their situation. They sign a promise not to try to sell an 
article of clothing provided them. They can hardly believe that anyone in another country woul 
take the trouble to send them things. Only after they try on the garments until they find the’ 
size are they convinced that their dreams are fulfilled. 


CHILDREN are silent as shoes are fitted on. Many of them have been unable to go to schoe 
because they had no shoes. They were born during the war, and are now growing up in gloom® 


cold world the war has made. At last they smile, when they find themselves clothed. 
16 ; The Luthere 


“WE CAN HARDLY EXPECT to make Europeans happy in this bleak second winter after the war. 
‘But we may be able to give them a little hope. If they are warmly dressed, and get some extra 
“food rations each week, and if they know that they have friends somewhere in the world, they 
“may have courage to go on. In the course of time peace treaties will be signed, farms will be 
plowed and planted, factories will resume production. 


At the railroad station in Bremen the Inner Mission has a place to provide overnight lodging 
‘for transients streaming through—most of them refugees from eastern Europe. A sad-looking 
youth came in and told his story. He was from Silesia. All his farnily had perished. He was 
dressed in a ragged linen suit, his only possession. As a gift from Lutheran World Relief he was 
given a suit, shirt, and socks. His eyes grew big as children's eyes, says Dr. Bodo Heyne. "I can't 
understand that there is still anybody who thinks of me. Now my courage has come back." 


A boy of 16 came in. He had been a captive in Russia. His family is all gone, and he has 
been wandering about looking for work. His clothing was so ragged he did not want to be seen 
anywhere. “I am always thinking it will be best to go into the water," he said. ‘However, | 
have no courage.’ He was quite perplexed that we could give him a suit and shirt, and promise 
to try to find employment for him, says Pastor Heyne. “His shining eyes were not to be described. 
Hope and courage revived." 


In the Liebfrauen district a woman fainted in the street. “I learned her name and took her 
home,’ Pastor Heyne writes. "Two girls were standing before the door without shoes, in dresses 
which they have entirely outgrown. There are four others in the lodging, including a boy who 
wears nothing but a shirt. | asked the oldest child, a girl of 12, why he is not dressed. There are 
no clothes for him, she tells me. Only part of the children may go outdoors at one time. The 
others must stay at home, because they have nothing to put on. 


"What a blessing is the American gift of clothing in this home," says Pastor Heyne. 


SEND CLOTHES, SHOES, OTHER 
SUPPLIES, NOW. ADDRESS: 
LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF, EAS- 
TON PROCESSING COMPANY, 
N. 13TH STREET AND BUSHKILL 
DRIVE, EASTON, PA. 


THESE ARE THE OLD SHOES, worn be- 
yond repair, which people left on a pile 
when they got new shoes from Lutheran 
World Relief. 

You can't throw people away like 

that. You can't close your eyes to the 
restless despair of millions of men and 
women. You can't ignore the pleading 
children. 
In the cold dawn of the postwar world, 
after the night of destruction and death, 
we take up our task of reconciliation. 
The quality of our faith is tested by our 
willingness to share. 
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Report from a German Pastor 


By WALTER LOTZ 


Clergyman in the Kassel area (United States zone) describes trends i 


postwar church life. New trends in spiritual growth have appeared, he say 


THERE HAS BEEN a considerable amount 
of talk on sacramentalism in recent 
months in Germany. New emphasis is 
being laid upon the Holy Sacraments 
in many discussions and_ publications. 
And the number of communicants is 
rapidly increasing. 

It cannot be said that this is the con- 
sequence of the talking, but it rather 
seems that the talking is the conse- 
quence of the actual development. 
There has not been anything like an 
organized campaign for sacramentalism, 
although some groups like the Berneu- 
chen movement a long time ago 
stressed the importance of the sacra- 
ments and deplored their neglect in the 
Lutheran Church of Germany. 

But during the war years, and espe- 
cially during the time of the heavy air 
raids and vast destruction in all parts 
of the country, not only church attend- 
ance began to increase but also the 
number of communicants grew steadily. 
Here and there pastors began to cele- 
brate Holy Communion more often. 
Soon it was made a rule that it should 
be celebrated every Sunday. 


OF COURSE MANY CHURCHES still do not 
live up to this rule. But there are par- 
ishes in which the number of com- 
municants has grown up to 200 per cent, 
500 per cent, in some cases even 2,000 
per cent of the earlier number. The 
same experience has been reported by 
chaplains of the prisoner-of-war camps. 
Many who had never been to Holy 
Communion since the day of their con- 


firmation came to the altar and they 
came again and again. It was for then 
like the discovery of a new land. I 
cannot be explained. It is simply ther 
like something in the air. 

Everybody among the Lutherar 
clergy who works along the line of sac- 
ramental realism finds the doors open 
It is a real revival although much dif- 
ferent from the old revivals. People 
are hungry for substantial spiritua 
food. They no longer want to hea 
words only. They have experienced ar 
inflation of words under the Nazi prop- 
aganda, and you cannot impress them 
by pointing out that the word of Goc 
is very much different. They ask: did 
not the devil quote the Scripture when 
he tempted Jesus in the desert? Did 
not the Nazi propaganda use the word of 
God too? Where is the guarantee for 
the right interpretation of the Bible? 
Where is the guarantee against sub- 
jectivism and personal error? 

People want to have something very 
firm and reliable. Everything has been 
shaken. Not only the cities have been 
destroyed but the very fundamentals of 
life have been shaken. People want 
something unchangeable and independ- 
ent of any human conditions. In fact, 
they are hungry for the sacrament as 
they never were. They realize that in 
the Holy Sacrament God has given him- 
self to humanity as perfectly as he did 
when he became flesh. They know that 
here is a firm foundation upon which 
we can rest in these times of utter un- 
certainty. 
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| THERE ARE ALSO OPPONENTS of this 
| new sacramentalism in Germany. There 
vis Karl Barth, who once more is lec- 
‘turing at the University of Bonn. He 

‘recently attacked the movement from 
‘his Reformed point of view with sar- 
castic words and spoke of sorcery and 
‘witchcraft. But his criticism is widely 
‘rejected because he has not lived 
through what German people have 
lived, being in peaceful Switzerland 
during the war. 

The revival of sacramentalism is not 
to be separated from a revival of Bible 
study. In the light of new experiences, 
new dimensions seem to be opened up 
in the understanding of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, Letters, and Revelation, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, the Ephesians 
and Colossians. One of the theological 
spokesmen of the movement is Hans 
Asmussen, the friend of Niemoeller and 
leader of the Confessional Church. He 
recently published a treatise on the 
universal priesthood of believers, in 
which he emphatically stresses the 
mecessity of priestly sacrifices and the 
sacrificial implications of the Lord’s 
Supper. There have been immense 
losses. Will they be interpreted as gen- 
uine sacrifices? Will the bereaved 
overcome their poverty by becoming 
priests who offer themselves and all 
their burdens as a living and holy sac- 
rifice? 


On Wuitsunpay last year the house 
of the Brotherhood of St. Michael was 
opened at Assenheim near Frankfurt, 
‘Germany. The sign board at the gate 
f the surrounding park gives the in- 
formation that this is to be an inter- 
national seminary for students of Prot- 
stant theology. What kind of a semi- 
nary and brotherhood is this? 

A few years after the first world war 
number of German youth leaders had 
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a first roundtable conference at Ber- 
neuchen near Berlin, to discuss the 
urgent problems of German Prot- 
estantism. The church had gained its 
freedom from the state. How was this 
freedom to be used? The church had 
lost the youth and large masses of the 
non=bourgeois population. How were 
these to be regained? This conference 
was renewed every year, and became 
the beginning of what was called the 
Berneuchen movement. The renewal 
of the Christian worship service, of sac- 
ramental life, and of church discipline 
were among the aims of the movement. 
In many ways it tried to get in contact 
with those who had ceased to be active 
church members although they wanted 
to remain Christian. 

On St. Michael’s Day, 1931, a small 
number of men of this Berneuchen 
movement founded the order of St. 
Michael at the chapel of the Cross at 
Marburg. They realized that only the 
sincerest efforts could bring them closer 
to their high goal. “We can only build 
the church if we are living as the 
church.” They gave themselves a de- 
tailed rule of life which contained di- 
rections for the spiritual life of the 
members of the brotherhood, their daily 
prayer, their daily study of the Holy 
Scripture, their spiritual exercises, their 
public responsibility and their common 
life during regular meetings. 

The brotherhood grew steadily and 
at the beginning of the second world 
war it had convents in all German 
provinces as well as in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania, Switzerland. Being 
an international religious order it was 
of course under constant suspicion and 
supervision by the Gestapo and only 
the strictest secrecy helped it survive 
although some of its members were im- 
prisoned and executed. 
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After the second world war the 
brotherhood of St. Michael was one of 
the few organizations which were not 
affected by the total breakdown. It 
had representatives in all German 
churches and in various foreign coun- 
tries. There were about 500 members, 
theologians as well as laymen, in lead- 
ing positions throughout the nation. 
The strict secrecy could now be lifted 
somewhat. After the Gestapo in earlier 
years had blocked all attempts to get a 
house for the work of the brotherhood, 
this house has now been found at As- 
senheim near Frankfurt. It is a castle 
which accommodates about 80 at a time 
and it will serve for days and weeks 
of retreat, meetings and conferences 
and spiritual exercises of all sorts for 
the brotherhood as well as other church 
organizations. 

The rector of the house is Pastor 
Horst Schumann. He conducts the daily 
services including daily morning 
prayer, mid-day prayer, evensong. The 
Holy Eucharist is celebrated daily. 

A joiner who is making an altar and 


A New Church is Growing 


By ERNST SOMMERLATH 


OFTEN DURING THE WAR I have re- 
membered how the late President F, H. 
Knubel asked us at our last meeting at 
Waldenburg to remain united in our 
common faith. We shook hands and 
promised that we would keep on pray- 
ing for each other even if a war should 
separate the nations and hatred and 
strife tear man apart. Often, in dif- 
ficult hours, I was comforted by the re- 
alization of this intercession and I kept 
my promise of prayer. 

Nobody could then even guess how 
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pews for the improvised chapel is the 
first of the craftsmen who will work in 
connection with the house. It is hoped 
that silversmiths, weavers and all sorts 
of artists will soon be able to open 
church workshops in connection with 
the house in order to supply German 
churches with linen, hangings, robes 
and all sorts of holy vessels, because 
all these things have been lost by many 
churches and there is at present no 
way of replacing them. Complete lack 
of material makes it difficult at present 
to start this work. 

One of the leading figures within the 
order is Prof. Wilhelm Stahlin, who has 
recently been installed as bishop of the 
Lutheran Church of Oldenburg. His 
book The Mystery of God has been 
translated into English. Dr. Karl Bern- 
hard Ritter of Marburg, one of the 
founders, has written several books of 
prayer which have been also translated. 

It seems as if the brotherhood of St. 
Michael will be a very considerable fac- 
tor within the reconstruction of the 
German Lutheran Church. 


terrible would be the suffering which 
the war brought to the nations. No- 
body could anticipate what an abyss of 
sin and guilt would open up, what a)” 
terrible capacity for malice would be 
in men’s soul. In our own nation w 
saw it with profound terror, ever 
though we did not know many of the 
things that were going on or had only 
a dim intimation of their perpetration 
We suffered in this knowledge anc 


| pressed, thinking of the deep wounds 
that the recent years have left on our 
people. The physical destruction of our 
cities is not the most terrible wound. 
Yet one is horrified walking in some 
cities for miles without finding a single 
house which has been left intact. What- 
ever work of reconstruction is being 
done, it will take very long until these 
mountains of rubble, and ashes, and 
ruins will have been removed. Now 
rules the dismal silence of death. 


But ALL THAT is not the worst. Even 
the struggle within the Church and its 
wounds have not done the greatest 
damage. Indeed, it was humiliating 
that there were servants of the Church 
who did not remain faithful to the Gos- 
pel. But they were not numerous and 
the congregations did not want to have 
anything to do with them. And this 
struggle within the Church—humiliat- 
ing as it was—showed publicly that the 
Church on the whole, even under the 
greatest pressure, was courageous and 
faithful to the commission which God 
had given her. 

Far more serious are the ruins in the 
souls of people. Too many became ac- 
customed to the fact that today this, 
and tomorrow that, is the valid truth. 
It is surprising that many believed 
“true is that which is useful.” And un- 
der these conditions even a soul-mur- 
dering error could become the ruling 
opinion—if only it helped to deal with 
life and its difficulties and to keep out 
of trouble. Many will have to learn 
from scratch that there is an ultimate 
will, absolutely valid, even if all the 
world should oppose it: The Word and 
Command of God. 


EVEN WHERE PEOPLE look kindly upon 
the Christian faith a danger has de- 
veloped. It is the conviction that the 
Christian faith is merely an illusion. 
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These people may envy the Christians 
their “childlike” faith. They know that 
this faith brings support and confidence, 
that prayer supplies calm and comfort. 
But there are many who say: “For me, 
a practical man in an office, or a factory 
or on the street, such faith is out of the 
question. It is only a pious idealism. 
It has no reality.” The inflation of words 
which we experienced during the last 
decade has only strengthened the doubt 
in the reality behind the proclamation 
of the Church. 

This is our situation. It makes me 
ask again and again if these terrible 
years of suffering and terror have not 
brought forth any fruit from which new 
life could grow. What has been the 
effect of all these years? 


First OF ALL one must say that a 
great revival of faith, affecting every- 
thing, has not taken place. Innumer- 
able people have experienced their own 
helplessness. In the cellars of crumbling 
houses, at home and at the front, when- 
ever death was near, most people 
learned again to pray. But it was at 
first only the experience of being pow- 
erless and weak that drove them to it. 
It was not yet the experience of ac- 
knowledging oneself as miserable and 
sinful. 

The human heart is slow in the rec- 
ognition of its own guilt, merely be- 
cause others are also guilty, and all are 
sinners. And yet Christ is grasped and 
loved wholeheartedly only where a hu- 
man being and a nation learn through 
suffering to see themselves with the 
eyes of God. One must also remember 
that the concern with the bare preser- 
vation of life, the loss of house, home 
and often the native land, the terrible 
suffering and death of so many, lies 
heavily upon most people. They are 
unable to look at their fate objectively 
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and to think profoundly. The soul of 
man can carry only a certain maximum 
burden. For many this limit has been 
passed and they have become dull and 
indifferent. 

And yet a new church is growing, a 
communion of those who went with 
open eyes through this time of suffer- 
ing. Many of those who were estranged 
from the Gospel look again to the 
Church. Many begin again to realize 
that if one wants to find truth in this 
time of error one has to look for it in 
the Church. And if one wants to find 
mercy in this hard and cruel age it will 
be found in the Church. Even though 
the training was painful and hard we 
may have learned things which nobody 
outside of Germany had the erper 
ity to learn and experience. 


-IF SOMEBODY WOULD ASK me today 
where in the world I would like to 
work most, I could give only one an- 
swer—in Germany. I know that it is 
nowhere else more difficult than here. 
I walked through the untouched cities 
of Sweden. I saw the fortunate circum- 
stances and the prosperity of a country 
which—though it also felt the results 
of the war—has been enjoying long 
years of undisturbed peace. And yet I 
prefer to do my work among the ruins 
and in the midst of all the suffering of 
my people. For I know that Christ likes 
best to go to those who are in the 
depth of suffering and cry unto Him out 
of this depth. 

We have experienced the temptation 
and the violence of the dark demonic 
powers more horribly than anyone else. 
We have seen the devil face to face. 
But we also experienced the nearness 


and the help of the angels of God. 


DURING THE LAST MONTHS of the war 
I met an old pastor on the street. He 
died soon afterwards—but he told me 
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then, and these were his last words: 
“IT am an old man, and have learnec 
how God guides and leads men. Bu 
never before in my long life have |] 
experienced the help and mercy of Goc 
as much as in these last two years o! 
terror and suffering.” It was that way 
We have always known that God is 
gracious and our helper, but now we 
have experienced thousands of times 
that there is no need so great that He 
could not save us and there is nothing 
so small that He did not care for it 
He helps beyond all our asking and 
understanding. 

The temptation that we had to face 
is not just a matter of the 12 years from 
1933 to 1945. It is centuries old and 
appeared in various forms, sometimes 
secretly, sometimes quite openly. It is 
the temptation to shape one’s faith ir 
God according to the standards and 
desires of man. It is the false notion 
that it is somehow possible to be pious 
without obeying unconditionally and 
absolutely the commandments of God 
It is the error which believes that one 
can belong to God without first laying 
down one’s guilt at the foot of Christ’s 
Cross, the only place where salvation 
and redemption can be found. 

This temptation came not only to us 
in Germany but it comes to all nations. 
All people in all places will be exam- 
ined and tried to find if they love, trust 
and fear God above all things. We, 
therefore, must call upon Him together, 
that He may preserve all of us “from 
the hour of temptation which shall 
come upon all the world.” Let us pray 
to Him together that He may help: us 
to remain faithful. For even though 
the power of darkness is great, Christ 
is stronger. He was crucified for our 
guilt and raised again for our justifica- 
tion. He is the Almighty Lord. 
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stories You Might Tell 


» GEORGE B. ARBAUGH 


SIMPLY TO COMPLAIN about common 
ults in story telling is not enough. A 
w positive suggestions are in order. 
One suggestion is that we might tell 
ore Luther stories. I have often used 
five-minute Luther story in the mid- 
le of a catechetical class period. It 
corked wonders in getting fidgety chil- 
ren over restlessness. Also it gave 
yme information about Luther to peo- 
le who seldom know enough about 
1e great reformer. But most im- 
ortant of all it gave the finest oppor- 
nity for teaching Lutheran doctrine. 

In articles in Toe LuTHeran last year 
pointed out that Lutheran people are 
ery confused on Lutheran teachings. 
hey often think the pastor is some 
ind of a priest. They have Roman 
‘fatholic ideas of the Lord’s Supper, and 

Calvinistic notion of the Bible as a 
WwW. 

Isn’t the trouble that you just can’t 
2ach doctrine as doctrine? When you 
alk to children about “transubstantia- 
ion” it has about as much realism in 
> as a boxing-match between Joe Louis 
nd a football dummy, filled with straw 
nd rigged up to give the boys some- 
hing to tackle in practice. 


BUT THERE ISN’? ANY doctrinal shad- 
w-boxing between Luther and his 
oes. He lives with real enemies, and 
hey slug it out. See the danger of 
uperstition by seeing little boyish Mar- 


This is the second of two articles on story 
slling. Dr. Arbaugh is a professor at Augustana 
college, Rock Island, Illinois. 
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If you'd like to practice the ancient and effective 


art of telling stories, here is a way to begin 


tin running home to get away from 
goblins in the woods. See what it 
means to try to pull yourself up to 
heaven by tugging on your bootstraps. 
Do it by seeing the young monk Broth- 
er Martin starving himself and by 
sleeping on the hard stone floor, think- 
ing to win the love of God by punish- 
ing himself. That is what comes of not 
knowing that Christ really meant it 
when He said the Father loves and ‘for- 
gives. 

Then tell the story of Tetzel coming 
to town, overawing the peasants as he 
marches in wearing a bright red robe, 
and followed by assistants in purple 
robes. He plants his big money chest 
in the middle of the square and begins 
to “sell forgiveness” to the supersti- 
tious people. “When you hear the 
money rattle in the chest your sins are 
forgiven,” he would say. And how Lu- 
ther fought against such nonsense and 
corruption—buying forgiveness! What 
Martin Luther did was more than to 
teach a doctrine of grace. It was a 
knock-down, drag-out fight he fought, 
and brave! 

The life of Luther reeks with doc- 
trine. You can’t hear little stories of 
Martin Luther without getting straight 
eon all sorts of important things, in- 
cluding the absurdity of viewing mar- 
riage as too unholy for the priests, but 
nevertheless a “sacrament” for the 
common people. 


A SECOND SUGGESTION is that we 
ought to tell more doctrinal stories. I 
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mean not only these denominational 
doctrines which can be emphasized so 
well from history, but also the great 
doctrines of the faith. No one has told 
such parables of faith so well as Soren 
Kierkegaard. 

“Consider the lilies of the field,” he 
said, reminding us of what Jesus did. 
And consider, too, the birds of the 
heavens. God uses these little winged 
creatures and the flowers which are 
but as grass of the field to serve as His 
assistant ministers. And what persis- 
tent preachers they are! Human 
preachers get sore throats, or are afraid 
of preaching the truth for fear of of- 
fending someone. 

But the lilies never tire of preaching 
and the robins do not cease to sing be- 
cause of anyone; they repeat the same 
sermon over and over so long as they 
live. And they never fail to practice 
what they preach either (as we so often 
do), precisely because they preach only 
by practicing, by doing. 

And how wise are the little preachers 
of meadow and sky! They teach us 
more than they themselves know, 
showing us exactly what it means to 
be Christians. They show that to be a 
Christian is to be like the birds, free 
from anxiety for the morrow, yet know- 
ing the reason for it (which they do 
not know), which is that God is the 
source of every good and perfect gift. 


KIERKEGAARD TOLD THE STORY of the 
wonderful king who did not fall in love 
with a princess, as should happen in 
any fairy tale, but instead loved a poor, 
and humble maiden who lived in the 
forest. He wanted to lift her out of 
her rags and poverty and make her his 
queen, but he knew that even though 
he showered all riches and jewels, silks 
and velvets upon her she would never 
be a real queen, but would always feel 
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like the poor little maiden dressed in | 
finery which belonged to someone else. } 

Then the young king said to him- } 
self, “If I cannot take my beloved from } 
her home in the forest, lest she feel} 
strange in my castle and be filled with | 


longing for her forest home, perhaps. 


I can go into the forest and live with , 


” 


her. 


He began to plan how he might } 
change the little cottage into a mag- 


nificent and royal place. Then, in sor- } 


row, he gave up this plan also. For the } 


little home would still be a humble cot- } 


tage, and its kingly riches would not } 


really belong there any more than 


Christmas lights naturally belong on a} 


little evergreen in the north woods. No, } 


the young king would still be a king 


and the little maid would never be a 


true queen. 


Then how could it ever be that they 


might unite in love? The king decided } 


at last not to let even his kingdom 
stand in the way, and so he laid aside 


his purple robes, and left his power and 


glory behind, and came to live in low- } 
liness with his bride, to share her trials 


and burdens and simple life. 


The king is the Lord Christ himself, 


and the soul of man is the humble | 


maiden, who never could come to glory. 


And Jesus Christ did indeed lay aside : 


his kingly robes and crown, leaving 


the loveliness of heaven. He came to | 
live in the lowly forest, in our earth 


ways, and to lift us up—not by any 
heavenly show—but by the great power 
of his redeeming love. 


THERE IS, FINALLY, one more question | 


of practical importance. Where shall 
we get good stories? There are several 
possibilities. 

First, you will never get stories to 
tell unless you begin telling them. The 
man who always says, “I never can re- 
member a good story,” is the one who 
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) never even tries. If you practice telling 
good stories you will inevitably become 
more attentive to the material which 
is grist for your mill. So just begin, 
try next Sunday, and from week to 
week new stories will appear. 

Second, deliberately add good plories 
to your story book. There is no sin in 
using quotation marks. In honesty, al+ 
most every good story teller must be- 
gin his tale with, “I once heard a story.” 
So if you hear something worth re- 
peating tell it right away, to your hus- 
band or wife. The telling of it will both 
pass along a good idea and help to fix 
it in mind for use in Sunday school 
when the right time comes. Or write 
\it down on paper. Keep a little file of 
good stories and glance over them now 
and then to refresh your memory. 

Many old stories are worth retelling, 
as the story of the little boy who ran 
out of the house in a fit of temper, 
shouting back at his mother, “I hate 
you! I hate you!” But as he ran into 
the woods in back of the house the echo 
came back, “I hate you! I hate you!” 
The little chap fled back into the house, 
telling of the mysterious person in the 
woods who hated him so. “Well, son,” 
said his mother, as she comforted him 
and explained what an echo is, “you 
were hearing the evil in your own 
voice, for in this moral world of ours, 
you get back just what you give.” 


THIRD, AND BEST in getting good 
stories is simply to be alert to life. 
Every preacher knows that “commen- 
taries” are not much good. The best 
commentary on Scripture is life experi- 
ence flowing on about us. What 
preacher has not made the Bible live by 


showing how its truths are working out 
in the lives of people he has known? 
Perhaps he saw a nylon line and 
thought of “Be not anxious for the mor- 
row.” It might even be so casual an 
acquaintance as a stranger met by a 
trout stream, a ‘fellow fisherman, who 
shared for a moment his philosophy of 
life. 

Or think of the soul-searching that 
can come from sight of two pairs of 
antlers locked together in the forest. 
How did they come there? Once two 
proud bucks fought a duel. Full of 
grace and of passion they sprang at 
each other like springs of living steel. 
Under the crushing impact their ant- 
lers locked. The deer struggled furi- 
ously to free themselves. Soon they 
wearied, then became faint, hungry, 
tormented by thirst—and finally fell 
and died of starvation, locked in an em- 
brace of hate. Can you tell the story 
without raising the question, “How 
shall I die? Shall I die in violent deed, 
in circumstance of sin, and with what 
words upon my lips? What shall my 
last words be?” 

There are countless stories to il- 
lumine the Word of God. They may be 
found on every hand, in newspaper, 
Reader’s Digest, in children’s play in 
the alley, along the wooded stream, and 
in the child lost in the crowd, a child 
lost from its mother and whose soul is 
swept by despair as he realizes for the 
first time what every sinner must come , 
to know, that desolate aloneness which 
comes in anguish even when there are 
men and women on every side. 

Try to tell good stories you have not 


-told. 


iM 


“My own return to God in repentance is the greatest good I can do 


to anyone else.” 
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—Congreve 


KNOW THE BIBLE 


When Nations Practice Atrocities 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 


The Bible reading for this study is Amos 
1:3-5. 


THE OPENING oRAcLES of Amos’ 
prophecy begin directly with verse 
three. They are in harmony with the 
message of the second verse—“no rain.” 

They foretell doom upon eight na- 
tions, ending with Judah, Israel’s near- 
est neighbor, and Israel herself. 

In each, the people are said to have 
sinned beyond toleration and nations 
like that cannot stand. The righteous 
God of the nations has built the uni- 
verse according to a pattern. In that 
pattern the unrighteous perish unless 
they repent. A prophet must declare 
the truth, not merely what his heart 
may wish he might say. Here the truth 


is doom. 


THAT worD “foretell” can be disas- 
trously misleading. 

The flood of power that is prophetic 
literature has never been harnessed 
fully for spiritual production. Instead; 
each succeeding generation blows up 
the dam which might channel the 
waters for use. A favorite means is 
to misunderstand prophecy and handle 

- it like fortune-telling on an intrizate 
and colossal basis. 

A prophet was neither astrologer, 
mathematician of the future, crystal- 
gazer nor anything of that sort. Pro- 
phetic literature is not to be treated as if 
he were. 

A prophet was a pro-phet, one called 
to speak for or instead of another, 
namely, God. 
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By Ralph D. Heim — 


A prophet was a nabhi, a human 
spring bubbling forth from hidden 
sources of truth, God. 

A prophet was a seer, a man equipped © 
to think long thoughts and thus per-— 
ceive what other men could not. : 

A prophet was a forth-teller, a 
teacher, a preacher with a message for 
people about themselves and their 
times. 

Prophets did tell people what would — 
happen if they did not live rightly with ~ 
God, man, and themselves. Only to that © 
extent, as do men of their type today, — 
prophets foretold future happenings. — 

Essentially, then, a prophet was a 
man with a message for his people in 
their day. Yet truth is always tras 
and humanity does not change much in © 
a few thousands of years. So there are © 
eternal teaching values in prophetic © 
literature. : 

There is a proper way to discover 
those values. It is not to deal primarily — 
in predictions and their fulfillment. It — 
is to ask, what was this prophet en- 
abled to see from God and teach his” 
people about the ral : 
time? 
By such an anderstandee of proph- 
ecy and approach to studying it, the 
divine energy within Old Testament 
prophetic literature will be a 
into life today. j 


Wat vm Amos declare concerning 
God’s nature and will while pleading 
with Israel of 750 B. c. to live accord- 
ingly? 

“God’s judgments upon Syria, the 
Philistines, Tyrus, Edom and Ammon.” 
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“God’s wrath against Moab, Judah, 
ond Israel.” 

Those headings in the King James 
version of the Bible describe the con- 
ents of Chapters One and Two. 

“God’s judgments” means his opinion, 
erdict, sentence. “God’s wrath” means 
is righteous indignation at certain 
onduct and his corresponding action. 
the total picture is one of sin and its 
1escapable consequences for those who 
ave not turned back from it. 

It is not too much to imagine Amos 
sreet-preaching in Bethel, shrine vil- 
ige in southern Israel. While we can- 
ot be sure of the geography, and it is 
kely that he preached at more than 
ne place in Israel, the use of that set- 
ng will be helpful. 

Doubtless it is festival time. Every- 
ling is somewhat like a county fair, 
ith one exception. The religious note 
nd emphasis are strong. The personnel 
nd paraphernalia of worship are 
rominent. 

Amos has assumed a commanding 
lace for speaking and gathered a small 
7owd. Rugged and coarsely clad, he 
yntrasts sharply with the gaily attired 
ty-dwellers who are his audience. 
Beginning with the most distant na- 
on in the track of the Assyrian “tank,” 
= pictures the doom to fall upon each 
' Israel’s enemies in turn—North, 
outh, East, and West. Before he con- 
udes he ‘will not omit the fire which 
ill come upon Judah and “devour the 
alaces of Jerusalem.” Finally—but let 
iat come later. 


Damascus, capital of Syria, stands 
r that nation as London stands for 
reat Britain. It exists today. One of 
ie most fought-over cities of all times, 
figured in the dispatches of World 
far. 1. ; 
As Amos will do for each other na- 
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tion, he declares the transgression and 
penalty which God would have him 
speak for Syria. She has been cruel, 
for Syrians “have threshed Gilead with 
threshing instruments of iron.” She 
will pay the penalty at the hands of 
the Assyrians. 

“Gilead” means the descendants of 
two and a half tribes who settled east 
of the Jordan—Reuben, Gad, and half- 


; Manasseh. 


A chaplain returning from service 
in the Persian Gulf Command brought 
home the snapshot of a “threshing in- 
strument of iron.” Older farmers will 
understand when told that it is rather 
like a spike-toothed harrow. Others 
will need to imagine a team of oxen 
drawing six or eight four-by-fours, 
eight feet long, bound together hor- 
izontally. They are fitted on their un- 
dersides with prongs of iron protrud- 
ing. 

Round and round the oxen go, drag- 
ging that instrument over a pile of 
sheaves of wheat. It cuts the straw 
to pieces and knocks the kernels out 
of the heads in which they grew. Later 
the chopped-up pile will be winnowed 
and all the straw and chaff blown away 
to leave only the grain itself. 


Syrians, Amos is saying, drove in- 
struments like that over the prostrate 
bodies of Gileadite captives taken in 
war. - 

The Assyrian army, mighty scourge 
from the East, is coming to requite the 
atrocity. It will come and burn. It will 
come and send fire lapping, racing, and 
raging through the streets of Damascus 
until it reaches kings, princes, and all 
the kin of the “house of Hazael.” Then 
it will “devour the palaces of Benha- 
dad” with those who are hiding there 
in living agony. 

The Assyrian army will break, for 
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God, the bar of Damascus. That is the 
bar of the gate and stands for all the 
wall of defense which will be breached. 
So Amos sees the capital of Syria be- 
seiged and captured. 

As the citizens try to escape, their 
flight will be cut off by the Assyrian 
counterparts of mechanized warfare. 
Then the population will go into cap- 
tivity as slave labor. 


WERE PROPHETS ever applauded? If - 


so, Amos must have been as he an- 
nounced that doom upon an enemy, 
Syria. 

But it is only the first of eight na- 
tions whose doom is to be announced. 
Now his hearers wait, eager for his 
next verbal assault. 


Why People Come to Church 


OFFERING AN EXCUSE for not attending 
services on Sundays, a man said to me 
recently: “You know, Pastor, it takes some 
will-power to get up early on Sunday 
mornings!” 

But just how early does one have to get 
up to get to church at 11 o’clock? And, 
granted that some slight will-power is 
required, what good deed, or worthwhile 
work, requires no will-power? 

Actually, it requires more than will- 
power to attend church services regularly! 
It requires spirit-power, the power of the 
Holy Spirit, of consecration! It requires 
a deep conviction of sin and unworthiness, 
and the need to “get right with God” by 
confession and absolution. It requires 
eagerness to hear God in Word and ser- 
mon. It requires a desire to praise God 
in prayer and song. It requires the need 
of fellowship of worship with other be- 
lievers. It requires holy consecration to 
our Lord and his Kingdom. 

The man who comes to church regularly 
may not be able to put into words all these 
feelings and emotions. He may not be 
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Meanwhile Amos has made one ol 
his pioneering contributions to He 
brew, if not world, religious thought) 

There is one God. Jehovah, whom 
the Israelites worshiped as the God o 
their nation, is the God of all nations) 

There is one people. In God’s view a 
there are no international boundaries)” 

This one father of one family re-> 
gards all its members in a similar man-]* 
ner. He will bless the other nations} * 
as he blesses Israel. From Israel, as 
from the others, he expects righteous} 
behavior. To all he extends his bene-| 
fits. Upon all he will exercise his judg-} © 
ments. ° . 

In that view there was foundation}: 
for the universal religion, Christianity |- 
with its Kingdom of God doctrine. 


enough of a psychologist to analyze him-}, 
self. But, underneath, these are the rea- 
sons why he has been coming. alt 


The days when people “went to church#? 
out of custom or habit, or because decency 
and respectability required it, or be-} 
cause “there was nothing else to do on &». 
Sunday” are past. Church-going has beem 
replaced by many other things as popular} 
Sunday customs and habits, and a worldi} 
callous to all spiritual things, permits @ 
person to be quite “decent and respectable” 
without church-membership and church-}* 
attendance. Dozens of allurements and} 
diversions invite people elsewhere, in open’ 
competition to “God’s Call to Worship.” 

When, nowadays, pastors see their peo- |# 
ple “regularly at church” they know that |: 
these people have not been high-pressured, 
tricked, or bored into appearing before 
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|THE LAKE was not large, but in the 
oonlight the opposite shore was a 
siadowy blur. Even the skaters swoop- 
Bug and swirling on the ice seemed 
: i ore graceful than in broad daylight. 

I stood near the fire talking with a 

-oup of youngsters who had stopped 
» rest a minute while I tried to ignore 
‘ne fact that my toes were cold. 
“There she goes, Francie!” Mark 
‘iouted, twirling her toward the ice. 
a i didn’t know your mother could skate 
Ke that.” 

_ “She loves it—used to spend all her 
‘oare time on the pond when she was 
ay age.” 

“Why don’t you get out there and try, 
“Mother?” Mark hated to see me out- 
in} one. 

' “Mrs. Hedges has probably kept in 
sractice or she couldn’t sail along like 


= “No, you wouldn’t! Come on and 
* kate with me. I'll hold you up till you 


‘Tl get on the other side,’ Francie 
rged. “We'll have you doing figures 
yefore the evening is over.” 
“And what would I use for skates?” 
“You can wear Joan’s,” decided Mark. 
, ‘Her feet are as big as yours. I’ll get 


doer.” Before I could stop him, he was 


, I was wonpertnec how I was going 
)o get out of this jam without being 
,jownright unpleasant, when Mrs. 
/ Hedges glided to a stop near by. “I’ll 
oay for this with sore muscles tomor- 
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Skating Party 


row, I know I will. But it’s worth it,” 
she laughed. 

“We're going to get Mrs. Lathrop to 
try it as soon as Mark gets Joan’s 
skates,” Francie informed her. 


“Good! Then we can think of each 
other as we sit and soak tomorrow.” 

“Who’s going to sit and soak tomor- 
row?” Jerry skated up. 

“Your wife and I. We know how 
young we feel, but our muscles have 
no such illusions.” 

“So you’ve talked my wife into skat- 
ing? That’s more than I could do.” He 
grinned at me and I tried not to look 
too tragic. This ridiculous business had 
gone quite far enough. I’d never been 
an unusually good skater. I had only 
come along this evening because Jerry 
felt we ought to have more adults in 
the crowd. 

“And they haven’t talked me into it, 
either,” I laughed. “I’m going into the 
club house and start that cocoa now. 
I’m sure you'll all enjoy that more than 
seeing me make a spectacle of myself.” 


By ruHIs TIME Mark had returned with 
a protesting Joan. “You don’t really 
want my skates, do you, Mother? Mark 
gets the craziest ideas!” 

“He certainly does! How many peo- 
ple want some cocoa, if I go make it?” 

There was a general shout from the 
young folks who had gathered to see 
what was going on. “And how about 
a ‘step-up’ skate while we’re waiting?” 

In the scramble for partners, I beat 
a hasty retreat toward the kitchen. 
There was a blazing log fire in the rec- 
reation room, but its warmth did not 
reach the little pullman kitchen. I kept 
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my coat on and lighted the two gas- 
burners for warmth while I rummaged 
in the carton of food the refreshment 
committee had brought along. 

“Never saw anyone move so fast,” 
grumbled Mrs. Hedges cheerfully, as 
she followed me into the tiny room. 
“You ought to be a perfect whiz on 
skates.” 


“THAT WAS A narrow escape! If you’re 
going along on young people’s parties 
you should try not to act like Methu- 
selah’s great aunt, and I don’t really 
mind acting a bit foolish at times. But 
for me to get on skates would have 
been to risk limb if not life in a cause 
that’s hardly worth it. They’d really 
rather have me feed them than act the 
clown for_their benefit. Now, if I could 
skate the way you do —!” 

“IT thoroughly enjoy it. But I enjoy 
this too.—Think we’d better wipe these 
cups? I don’t know when they were 
used last or by whom.” 

“Isn’t this the nicest place? We rent 
it from the park commission, is that 
hiRgs 

“There’s no rent. We just have to 
sign up far enough ahead to be sure we 
have it to ourselves.” 

“That fireplace is a beauty. They can 
all sit around and get warm and sing.” 

“In the summer, the tennis courts and 
things of that sort are lots of fun. We 
used to come here often, before the 
war put a crimp in our transportation 
facilities. It’s a grand place for the 
young people and saves the church the 
expense of maintaining some place like 
ite? 

“THINK WE CAN turn this gas low and 
go toast ourselves a bit before the rest 
come in?” I was not going to get into 
a discussion of the sort of place the 
church needs, when I knew that our 
husbands had taken opposite positions 
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on the question at the last church coun 
cil meeting. 

Before long, boys and girls began 
pour into the club house. “Not too clo 
to that fire at first,’ warned veter. 
of other skating parties. 

“Here, Joan, you and Ruth can helg 
carry in these trays of cookies,” 
Hedges began to organize her s 


manage the trays of cups and saucers 
We don’t want anyone to spill scalding 
cocoa.” ¥ 

“Is everyone here?” asked Jerry}; 
“We don’t want anyone out on the i 
alone. The water’s not very deep, bu’ 
it could be dangerous with a coating: 
of ice on top.” - 

“All here and accounted for,” 
out Roger Hefflinger. For the seconc}* 
time that evening, I thought how muck 
more attractive he has grown. He an 
Mark were handling their heavy trays} 
with great skill. 


THE NOISE AND FOOLISHNESS died awa’ 
as the boys and girls gave undivided at-}' 
tention to the refreshments. They were}: 
more tired from their exercise thar’ 
they had realized. The firelight begar}, 
to weave its spell over them. Softly} 
they started to sing—nonsense rhymes}. 
old love songs, popular tunes. Francie}, 
Hedges’ clear soprano led most of them}, 

Jerry caught my eye and I nodded}, 
It was time to go home. The junior}: 
high school delegation were half asleep 
already. Joan looked as though she’é. 
been handed a pair of black eyes. 

“How about making our League’ 
hymn the last?” Jerry asked. A few} 
half-hearted protests were drowned out} 
as the voices rose strongly. 

“T never had a better time,” whis- 
pered Joan. 

“This daughter of mine is growing u 
rapidly,” I told myself. 
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other-Daughter 


‘ need help. I have a problem that is 
J adually breaking my heart. My daugh- 
/* is 19—the second of two children—and 
-2 has been’ spoiled from infancy. As long 
I can remember she has had temper 
lls, and she has expected everyone to 
‘er to her—usually getting everything 
>> heart desired. 

thought that if I’d give her everything 
T+’d love me more, but it’s worked the 
iy opposite. Today she says she hates 
Nothing that I say or do is right. 
,e won’t go to church or Sunday school 
jless made to go, although I always go. 
‘2 gives me no help around the house. 
far as I know, she conducts herself well 
/en out with other people. 

know I’ve spoiled her. But even then, 
“y can’t I have a little kindness? Can’t 
‘fnething be done before she completely 
my health? 


Undoubtedly you have helped to 
create your problem by bowing to all 
the girl’s whims and tantrums. But 
| that’s water over the dam. 
‘ Now, it’s late, but perhaps not too 
> late. Two courses may be suggested. 
(1) Isn’t there someone—a man, a 
“woman, or a young person—whose as- 
* sistance you can enlist? It must be 
someone she respects, in whom she has 
’ confidence. Ask such a person to find 
a pleasant occasion to have a talk with 
her, being careful not to antagonize her 
or to turn her further against you. Per- 
haps the counselor can help her see the 
desirability of working with you. Then 
" ‘be ready to co-operate with her fully 
| and to see things through her eyes. Or 
(2) Talk to her when she’s in her 
best mood. Be candid but kind. Con- 
fess that you have made mistakes, but 
assure her that your intentions were 
the best. Perhaps you didn’t under- 
stand her. Ask how you can be helpful 
-—what you can do. Offer to entertain 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


her friends in your home, but keep in 
the background when they come. Let 
her do most of the planning, but co- 
operate. Try to avoid further irritation. 
Don’t try to make her do anything, but 
approach her with “Would you like to 
do this or that?” 

Try the plan long enough to give it a 
chance to work. 


Crime 


I have read a statement that in 1945 
crime and delinquency in the United 
States rose 19 per cent over 1944, and that 
most arrests were being made at age 17, 
with 18 following hard. Did the situation 
improve in 1946? 

1946 was worse than 1945. J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, recently reported that 
during the first nine months of 1946 
crime increased by 8.1 per cent. The 
following figures give the rises in a few 
different types of offense: murder, 15.3 
per cent; robberies, 19.2 per cent; neg- 
ligent manslaughter, 9.4 per cent; ag- 
gravated assault, 7.9 per cent; and 
burglaries, 11.3 per cent. These figures 
are based on studies of 400 larger cities. 

A little encouragement may be found 
in the fact that for the first time in six 
years there is a drop in the arrests of 
youth under 18. The number of arrests 
of girls under 21 is lower, while that 
of boys is higher. Most arrests are now 
made at the age 21. 

Mr. Hoover says we have passed the 
first stage of postwar crime—increase of 
juvenile offenses. We are in the second 
phase. If the pattern continues to fol- 
low that of the years after the first 
World War the next stage will be open 
gang warfare. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 

Questions for Dr. Rudisill to answer ‘on 
this page may be mailed to him at his of- 
fice, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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LETTERS to the editor 


Why Lutherans were persecuted 


Sr: 

Sometime ago I read Dr. Grunwald’s 
article, “Will Lutheranism Survive in Rus- 
sia?” in Tue LutHeran. I found it most 
interesting, informative and instructive. I 
hope that many of the leaders of our 
Church have read it with profit. 

This article is of historic value. 

I venture to take the matter up where 
Dr. Grunwald left off. I beg for the 
privilege of making a brief analysis of the 
case. Since Lutheranism in Russia suf- 
fered such serious set-backs and defeat, 
what was the reason for these? Why did 
Lutheranism—with its educated pastors 
and laity, the strength of four million 
souls, the prestige of being the state church 
of several countries with which Russia 
had diplomatic relations, and being the 
largest Protestant body in the world—I 
ask, why did Lutheranism in Russia fail 
while the Baptists, carrying on the work 
largely with an uneducated laity, have 
survived the Bolshevik onslaught and are 
now claiming four million (?) adherents? 

I know Russia, and I know the Lutheran 
Church in Russia, and I know why it 
failed there. The Lutheran Church in 
Russia was essentially a German Church, 
a foreign agency. Although the Lutheran 
Church was first introduced into Russia as 
early as the latter half of the 16th century, 
it never became a native church of Russia, 
because of which it was there only on suf- 
ferance. In nearly four hundred years of 
existence in Russia there was, to the best 
of my knowledge, no Russian Lutheran 
Church. The Baptists, on the other hand, 
though coming from abroad (England and 
the U.S.A.) only in comparatively recent 
years, devoted themselves to the Russian 
people. They became known as the Rus- 
sian Baptist Church. 

The Lutherans in Russia were Germans. 
For four hundred years they lived in 
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Russia as Germans, refusing to adopt the 
Russian language in their Services or te 
wield a Lutheran influence on the Rus-} 
sian people. They were “an island within,’} 
a nation within a nation, a culture withir 
a culture; and the Russian governs 
looked with suspicion on them. 
The Lutherans in Russia were alwa 
relying on protection from abroad. Said i} 
Lutheran youth to me in 1912: “The Rus-} 
sian government dare not interfere witl} 
our church. If they do, they will have tif 
reckon with the German government. f 
That was before the first world war, of 
course. When the Bolsheviks came 
power, there was no German governmen 
strong enough to give the protection i 
Lutheran Church needed. | 
A recent article in Tae LuTHERAN by Dr} 
Herman brought to light a similar fac, 
concerning Bohemia and Moravia. g 
Lutheran Church was pretty strong ther) 
before the end of world war II. Now it i 
passing through the pangs of death. Why’ 
For the same reason as that in Russia. ] 
was a Church that confined itself to thi 
German people and the German languagef 
The Germans. in Czechoslovakia forme} 
“an island within,” refusing to adopt thf 
Czech language in daily conversation, t 
say nothing of adopting it in their services}: 
When the war was over and the German 
were expelled from Czechoslovakia, ther} 
went the Lutheran Church. This applie 
only to Bohemia and Moravia (Czech 
Slovakia, on the other hand, has a viri} 
Lutheranism, known as the Slova} 
Lutheran Church. But them, Slovakia wz 
never under German influence; it we! 
under Hungary. 
Whenever religion and nationalism ar 
linked together, religion goes down whe 
the nation goes down. The Christian reli} 
gion is universal. When it is held tig}: 
in the hands of nationalism it vaporize} 


into nothingness, 


An unusual procedure to which two 
‘ailadelphia congregations were the 
arties immediately concerned has re- 
wntly focused attention of ULCA 
iurches of the Quaker City on a par- 
‘h centering at 40th Street and Powel- 
on Avenue. For Lutherans of that sec- 
‘on St. Stephen’s Church was estab- 
shed something more than 80 years 
so. In both its members and its pastors 
.ere was distinction. The people were 
irgely home owners, and a consider- 
le percentage of them were con- 
lected with the University of Pennsyl- 
‘ania or some other notable institution. 
But the population of the neighbor- 
ood has changed as Philadelphia has 
own westward. Stores and apart- 
nents became predominant, and for 
ome underlying but unidentified cause 
ne percentage of colored families has 
acreased until their number exceeds 
ae number of white folk remaining in 
ae parish area. Consequently, St. 
‘tephen’s membership has dwindled by 
‘emovals and lack of replacement until 
nly a few remain to furnish personnel 
equired to perform the obligations 
yhich were competently met in the 
rst half century of the church’s life. 
WVhat to do for its future became the 
asistent problem of the congregation 
ind the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
Since the area occupied by this par- 
sh is by no means the first to ‘suffer 
thanges in its residents, there were 
srecedents for consideration. To the 
sredit of a small group it should be 
‘ecorded that they exercised highly 
sommendable precedents in their efforts 
so continue their congregational activ- 
ties. The synod and the ULCA Board 
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of American Missions also co-operated 
financially and by supplying pastors. 
Thus.a definite effort has been effi- 
ciently made for more than a year to 
reinvigorate the congregation. Mean- 
time in the same general area of the 
city a congregation of colored folk was 
begun. A dwelling house was procured 
in part of which the people carry on a 
Lutheran congregation, and in the re- 
mainder of the house the pastor and 
his family live. The progress made in 
the past year gives substantial promise 
of a vigorous and influential congrega- 
tion titled the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion (colored). 

St. Stephen’s congregation has dis- 
banded and its commodious property 
given by the equivalent of a lease to 
the Church of the Annunciation. Thus 
the physical equipment for a colored 
congregation in the midst of a colored 
community has been provided. A prin- 
ciple basic to the Christian church has 
been given dominance; namely, the es- 
sential of a normal Lutheran congrega- 
tion is location in a neighborhood that 
will provide members from one “gen- 
eration to another.” Where the racial 
character of a community changes, the 
policy followed by St. Stephen’s and 
accepted by the Church of the Annun- 
ciation is the correct one. 


Scholarships in church activities 

The closing paragraph of a defense 
of what a widely accepted sports col- 
umnist calls athletic (especially foot- 
ball) scholarships recently arrested our 
attention. A scholarship—as probably 
nearly all THe LuTHERAN’s readers 
know—is an arrangement with an edu- 
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cational institution by which a sum of 
money or its equivalent is made avail- 
able for use by a student. Generally 
the selection of individuals for such 
educational opportunities is determined 
by some form of competition or dis- 
tinction. One objective of such scholar- 
ships is provision of means by which 
students endowed with talent and in- 
dustry may overcome lack of means. 

In recent years, during which ath- 
letic contests have flourished among 
schools of high and low degree, alumni 
successful in business have enabled col- 
leges and universities from which they 
have graduated to strengthen their 
teams by grants of money. Apparently 
the method has been abused, but the 
columnist above referred to insists that 
individuals with talent for gymnastic 
endeavor, but whose parents are not in 
possession of wealth, should be eligible 
to receive grants that will enable them 
to overcome the financial handicaps to 
college attendance. 

We have some personal convictions 
on this subject, but their expression 
does not occasion the plea by which we 
seek support of the church’s members 
for ecclesiastical scholarships. We urge 
increased financial support of church 
schools in order that young men and 
young women may have the training 
by which they can serve the Kingdom 
of God most effectively. Their elders 
can by co-operation make such train- 
ing not only possible but inviting. 
Youth of talent.should deem themselves 
called by opportunities to enter our in- 
stitutions where training is offered. 

It is beyond doubt that there have 
been instances of mistaken selections 
of beneficiaries admitted to our church 
colleges, seminaries, and diaconal in- 
stitutions. But such errors are not more 
frequent than are the misfits of persons 
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“on their own” who are found la 
And if one is looking for forms of ne. 
glect, he should begin with examina 
tion of congregations from whose fam 
ilies no sons or daughters have offerec 
themselves for full-time service. One 
reason for the existence of synods is 
the facilities they provide by whick 
youth may be offered instruction an¢ 
encouragement in fields of activi 
where “all out” consecration is sought 
Not only future deaconesses and clergy- 
men should be sent by their brethrer 
to be educated, but sufficient financi 
backing should be available to spreac 
missioning in its various forms in 
every land, America occupying the 
front lines of endeavor. A multitude o 
full-time, trained folk are needed now 
Certain individuals are blessed with 
sufficient means to underwrite com- 
pletely some particular man’s or wom- 
an’s years of preparation, and thus are 
enabled to provide a substitute for his 
or her sponsor. We dare think of the 
Son of God whose active and passive 
obedience to the Father’s will is 
sinners’ surety at the seat of divin 
judgment. But we choose to keep with- 
in the realm of our fellowmen. If th 
alumnus of a college or an associatiom 
of alumni creates scholarships that 
make their users more efficient and 
their institutions inviting and reputable, 
how much greater is the justification 
of believing persons in their support of 
the Christian education which focuses 
on individuals of merit. Especially at 
the time when the whole world is at the 
threshold of repentance must church 
members enter intensively upon spon- 
sorship of training for the Church 
Militant. We need the right kind of 
scholarships conferred on the right sort 


of Christians. 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Solving Human Problems 

On Being Fit to Live With. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harpers. 219 pages. $2. 

“Are you a part of the problem or part of the answer?” ‘Basically, this question 
‘uns through Dr. Fosdick’s most recent volume of sermons. His messages are filled with 
‘eal life problems which real people face. He delves into them, as a surgeon does with 
‘is scalpel, from years of experience as a counsellor. 

In his initial sermonette, which gives the title to the book, he questions the fitness 


“£ the individual to orientate himself in 
‘his “One World” . . . of “wives and hus- 
ands, parents and children, Russia and 
‘he United States, Britain and India, 
Yrientals and Occidentals, whites and 
hegroes, Roman Catholics, Jews and Prot- 
stants.” All must live together peacefully. 
| While the individual longs for com- 
yanionship of like interests, he finds only 
llifferences, and into this variegated pic- 
ure he becomes a part of the problems 
of life or he assists in the building process. 
To Dr. Fosdick, all men are psycholog- 
cally related to Pontius Pilate; all are es- 
sapists, anxious to run away from deci- 
ions. Men dream of a “lotus land” of neu- 
rality without problems, but awaken to 
the necessity of choosing daily. Such is 
e case of Jesus. What shall be done with 
im? Kill Him, and He still lives. Run 
‘way from Him, and He is still there. Try 
‘o be neutral, and one is against Him. 
Inextricably bound up with the answer 
this Jesus, not the Jesus of the dog- 
atician, but just Jesus historical yet ever- 
resent. He is Love, and His way is Love. 
ot the love of the sentimentalist nor the 
latonic, but He is the Love as expressed 
ore than 250 times in the New Testament 
‘y agape, meaning: understanding, re- 
eeming, creative good will. 
Since the answer to men’s problems are 
be found only in Christ, men are con- 
onted by Him—whether they be like 
ives who mishandles wealth, the woman 
f Samaria who mishandles sex, the Phar- 
ees with race prejudices, or Nicodemus 
ho must be born again. Each must make 
is own decision, but in that decision on 
‘esus there is, likewise, the decision on 
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whether one is a part of the problem or 
part of the answer. 

James P, BEASOM 
Optimistic 

Salute to India. By J. Z. Hodge. Friendship 
Press. 152 pages. $1.25. 

This farewell tribute to India by a man 
who spent over 40 years as a missionary 
in that country, the last 11 of them as sec- 
retary to the National Christian Council 
of India will serve very well as an intro- 
duction to India for the typical American 
reader. Especially so since the original 
British edition has been enhanced by a 
new introduction and a new closing chap- 
ter, which bring the situation in India up 
to date. 

The long experience and many contacts 
with well-known Indian leaders have en- 
abled Dr. Hodge to present the Indian 
picture of today with great clearness. He 
has been in the country long enough to 
have seen some of the recent develop- 
ments in true perspective. His optimistic 
outlook for the future may have to be 
trimmed to some extent as far as the 
political situation goes; but his firm faith 
in the future of the Church is well founded. 

The author tries at all times to be fair. 
One realizes that he knows what he is 
writing about. The book deserves a wide 
reading by those who are interested in 
India as a coming nation with world-wide 
consequences; and by those who would see 
what Christianity has done and is doing 
in that land which has some one-sixth 
of the world’s people within its borders. 

GrorcE K. GESLER 
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Children of Church Festival 


Draws 100 from Hagerstown Area 
By Witson P. Arp 


HacerstowN—One hundred children from 
St. John’s, St. Mark’s, and Trinity churches 
of Hagerstown participated in the Children 
of the Church festival held in Trinity 
Church, Dec. 1. “Kingdom Builders” was 
the theme of the program arranged and 
directed by Sister Pearl Eckard, Mrs. Eric 
Summers, and Mrs. Helen Beachley. 

M. P. Motter, Jr., member of the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions, addressed the 

thank-offering service of 
MARYLAND the Women’s Mission- 

ary Society in Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown, Nov. 24. Mr. Moller 
emphasized the plans for postwar work 
and development in various mission fields 
of the church. 

SoUND MOTION PICTURE equipment has 
been procured by Grace Church, West- 
minster, the Rev. Elwood S. Falkenstein 
pastor. Churches of the synod are “audio- 
visual conscious” and many projection 
sets have been purchased recently. 

Tue Rev. GrorcE E. WHETSTONE, Hamp- 
stead parish, has resigned, effective Jan. 1, 
to accept a call to Redeemer Church, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

St. Pavut’s CuurcuH, Uniontown parish, 
the Rev. Charles Birx pastor, was com- 
pletely renovated during October. The en- 
tire cost of improvements amounting to 
$1,084 was met on the day of rededication, 
Nov. 10. Carl M. Distler, president of the 
ULC Board of Social Missions, addressed 
the congregation at the morning service 
and Dr. Wouter V. Garrett, Frederick, 
preached at the vesper service. 

Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, Funkstown parish, 
the Rev. Raymond M. Miller pastor, re- 
cently concluded a series of services in 
recognition of the church’s 175 years of 
service. Improvements included the in- 
stallation of a new pipe organ and colonial 
pews and the complete renovation of the 
sanctuary. Highlighting the special serv- 
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ices was the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion according to Luther’s “Formulé 
Missae Et Communis 1523.” The pastor was 
celebrant and the Rev. Ralph H. Miller, 
Brunswick, was deacon. This service will 
be repeated for the Western Conference 
and for the students of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary. ‘ 

Nearty 1,000 attended the party spon- 
sored by Trinity Church, Hagerstown, for 
returned service men and women. In é 
brief address the pastor challenged the 
veterans ¢o assume places of responsibility 
and service in the work of the Sunday 
school and church. 

Irvine H. Rutledge, Hagerstown attorney’ 
who is a son of the writer Archibald Rut- 
ledge, Charleston, S. C., addressed the 
Sunday school Nov. 10, stressing the nee¢ 
for Christian brotherhood among the peo- 
ples of the world. i 

A STEADY GROWTH in membership and ar 
increase of 50 per cent in communing 
membership during the past year is the 
encouraging record of St. Paul’s Church 
Frostburg, the Rev. Justus H. Liesmant 
pastor. A junior choir and an interme? 
diate Luther League have been organized) 
The Brotherhood, youngest in the synoé) 
was addressed by synodical Brotherhoos 
President Merwyn C. Fuss at a recent spe. 
cial Sunday service. 

CHALLENGING the mothers and daughter 
assembled in a church service honorin) 
them, Dr. Wouter V. Garrett, Frederick 
said, “You represent our greatest moré 
and spiritual wealth.” 

RETURNING TO A FORMER PARISH, Pastor 
Willis R. Brenneman and L. H. Rehmeye) 
participated in the 50th anniversary of S) 
John’s Church, near Stewartstown, Pa. _ 

EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS were the ages of 
oldest man and the oldest woman preser 
at a service for older people held recent 
in Frederick Evangelical Lutheran Chure 
The man who has been a member for thy 
longest time had a record of 68 years, a 
the woman who has held membership 
the longest period reported 52 years. | 
bulletin paragraph for the day sta 
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To Make YouR WokrSHIP 
More MEANINGFUL 


Read This Helpful Book That Defines and 
illustrates Your Worship Service and Aids 
of Church Art and Furnishings. 


| 

1 The Most. Complete Pastor-Layman Manual 
on Lutheran Church Worship Available — 
) 


See eee A MANUAL 
@ Ideal for Altar Workers ON W OR SHIP 


e@ Includes Complete Glossary 
by PAUL ZELLER STRODACH 


379 Pages Price $4.00 


Many items of church art and furn- 
ishings familiar to your eyes but 
unfamiliar to you in meaning are 
clearly and interestingly defined in 
this complete worship manual. Writ- 
ten by an authority on Reformation 
Church liturgics. Altar guild workers, 
church officers will find this book 
particularly helpful in its definition 
of proper forms and functions of 
church art, architecture, chancel ap- 
pointments, clerical vestments, etc. 
Gives complete explanation of the 
Common Service. Written for quick 
understanding—easy reference. 


Order Now Through 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 Baltimore 1 
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“Youth gives us iniative, enthusiasm and 
action: Christian old age gives us the 
steady testimony of a tried and true faith.” 

THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Paul’s 
Church, near Clear Spring, the Rev. Luther 
L. Hare pastor, will be celebrated in 1947. 
Special events will begin with a joint Lu- 
theran and Reformed Communion in Jan- 
uary. Scheduled later are a mission Sun- 
day, Christian family festival, memorial 
service, and picnic. In October a week of 
services will be held. The congregation 
has been conducting a drive to raise $4,000 
to pay its mortgage and repair the church. 

Mt. Tabor Church of the same parish 
has been campaigning for $5,000. This is 
to be used to excavate a basement, install 
a furnace, and renovate the church. 


Brocklyn Lutherans Begin Year 


With Program of Evangelism 
By Oniver W. Powers 


BrooktyN—Busy pushing doorbells and 
inviting people to church this month are 
members of a group of churches here. For 
the third consecutive year they are con- 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 


Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 
Fellowship Supper at 5:30 P. M. 
Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. M. 
Evening Worship at 7:30 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. BOSS H. STOVEB 
ere hee 


SUN 
11 A. M. pain Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M_ Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P M Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


ducting a program of evangelism. 
Over 600 members promised to become: 
more active in their parishes during the 
campaign for lapsed 
NEW YORK members conducted by 
18 congregations in co-, 
operation with the ULC Board of Social, 
Missions this fall. All congregations re-| 
ported large increases in attendance. | 
Many Brooklyn congregations also par-, 
ticipated in the “Ambassadors for Christ”) 
program of the Parish and Church School 
Board this fall. ; a 
Goop SHEPHERD CuHurcH, Dr. William F. 
Sunday pastor, celebrated its 40th anni- 
versary the week of Dec. 15. Speakersi}i 
were Dr. Charles D. Trexler, first pastor {i 
of the congregation, and Dr. F. R. Knubel. 
Sr. LuKe’s Cuurcu observed the 10th an- & 
niversary of the pastorate of the Rev. Paull My 
E. Schmidt, Sept. 27. At a special program, fi 
Oct. 4, the congregation presented Pastor} 
and Mrs. Schmidt a substantial purse. ~ 
Sr. Matruew’s Cuurcu, the Rev. F. C. 
Gustav Gille pastor, marked a double f 
celebration, Nov. 15. The 82nd anniversary 
of the congregation and the 40th anniver- k 
sary of the ordination of Pastor Gille were 
observed. Speakers were Dr. Hugo E. 
Meyer and Dr. J. A. Weyl. 
Zion CuurcH, Bedford Avenue, honorefll 
its secretary, Fred H. W. Luhrsen, at af 
special celebration, Nov. 21. Besides being} 
active in the congregation for 44 years, Mr. }} 
Luhrsen has attended 38 conventions off; 
conference and many meetings of synod. }i 
Zion Church presented him with a purse. 
Tue Rev. Orrin L. Kosmo resigned as} 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Flatlands, 
Oct. 27, after serving the congregation for }; 
17 years. He is studying at the University 
of Chicago. . 
The Rev. Henry W. Voigt, retired min— 
ister of the New York Synod, was feted 
on his 80th birthday, by members of Ziom. 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 8. Born in! 
West-Grossefehn, East Fresia, Germany,,} 
Pastor Voigt came to America in his 17th}. 
year. Ordained in 1892, he has served con- }: 
gregations in Oregon, Connecticut, and) 
New York. 
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lloss, Lesher, Iverson Speak 


sit N. €. Brotherhood Convention 
By C. A. PHILiires 


Dr. Rees Encar Tutioss, president of 
! Tittenberg College; the Rev. Royal E. 
Lesher, ULC director of 
NORTH evangelism; and Dr. Al- 
ia bert E. Iverson, director 
-“AROLINA of Protestant relationships 
' or the Boy Scouts of America, were spe- 
al speakers at the convention of the 
© orth Carolina Brotherhood, Nov. 19. 
’ heme of the sessions held in Holy Trinity 
hurch, Gastonia, the Rev. George W. 
ingle pastor, was “Building with Christ.” 
Speakers from synod included the Rev. 
ferman Cauble, pastor of St. John’s 
‘hurch, Cabarrus; and Richard Brown, 
/ harlotte. Luther Boliek, Hickory, was 
'2-elected president. 
Over 440 Western District Luther 
/eaguers attended a meeting of the West- 
‘en District at St. Andrew’s Church, Hick- 
‘ry, Nov. 3. The Lenoir Rhyne College 
/.ague was host. Theme was “Youth, Yes- 
axrday, Today, and Tomorrow.” Speakers 
’ ere Alvin Kuhn, Mary Lee Leonard, and 
velyn Troutman, 
DESPITE HEAVY RAIN more than 200 Chil- 
)ren of the Church and their leaders gath- 
qred at St. John’s Church, Salisbury, Nov. 
| 


7, for their annual festival. “Kingdom 
‘uilders,” a pageant, was presented by 
nildren of various churches of the vicin- 
/y. Mrs. Maurice Miller of St. John’s 
urch was director. 

More tHan $10,000 was collected at a 
omecoming service in St. John’s Church, 
/ ‘abarrus, Nov. 3. The money will be used 
») renovate the church. 

CHANGES OF PASTORATE: New pastor of the 
‘thurch of the Good Shepherd, Mt. Holly, 


3B the Rev. Carl Fisher. He succeeds Dr. 


\ vas pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Wil- 
/iington. ... The Rev. K. Y. Huddle is 
/ uccessor to Mr. Fisher at Wilmington. He 
as served Trinity parish, Concord, during 
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the past six years... . The Rev. J. L. Nor- 
ris, after nine years as pastor of Kimball 
Memorial Church, Kannapolis, has ac- 
cepted a call to Macedonia Church, Bur- 
lington. . . . Pending his release from the 
army, Chaplain C. V. Deal will become 
pastor of Trinity Church, Landis. He is 
now stationed in Korea. The Rev. W. B. 
Aull has supplied Trinity since the death 
of Dr. C. P. Fisher more than a year ago. 

. . The Rev. H. Belk Leonard has left 
the Taylorsville pastorate in order to serve 
St. John’s Church, Louisville, Miss. 

HERE AND THERE: An offering of $2,157 
was collected at special Thanksgiving serv- 
ices in Ebenezer Church, Kannapolis, the 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC , 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


IN SEATTLE ; 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central (itteran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


DIVINE SERVICE 


THH FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
wy , 


Yj 


? F ali 

3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 

Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 
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Rev. L. C. Hahn pastor. It will be used 
for the completion of a nine-room parson- 
age now under construction. . . . Bethel 
Church, Crouse, the Rev. L. S. Miller pas- 
tor, was rededicated Oct. 27... . Pilgrim 
Church, Lexington, the Rev. John A. Pless 
pastor, was dedicated Oct. 20. The new 
building cost $40,000. .. . Organ Church, 
Rockwell, Dr. O. W. Aderholdt pastor, un- 
veiled a plaque bearing the names of the 
congregation’s six gold-star men, Nov. 17. 
. Dr. Gladys Morgan Happer, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Morgan of Salisbury, 
has returned to Madras, South India, with 
her two sons. There her husband is hos- 
pital supervisor and has charge of the 
construction of a medical college. 


GOOD FARMS with buildings, $50 per acre and 
up. Near ULCA churches. Write Box 745, Hold- 
ingford, Minn., for free list. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 

2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 
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Mrs. Paul Keller Named President 


Of Juniata-Northeast Society 
By Rap W. Birk 


AttoonA—Mrs,. Paul Keller of Martins- 
burg was elected president of the Juniata- 
Northeast Missionary Society of Alleghany 
Conference, Nov. 7, in St. John’s Church, 
Clearfield. Assisting her will be Mrs. Her- 
bert Hohman of Tyrone, vice president; 
Mrs. S. M. Emeigh of Roaring Spring, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Harry Bookman of Altoona, 
treasurer; and Miss Pearl Wagner of 
Huntingdon, statistician. 

Others on the program were Miss Amelia 
Brosius, missionary on furlough; Mrs. 
W. P. Guss of Sipesville, conference so- 
ciety president; and Mrs. E. L. Pee of 
Philipsburg. 

SERVICES OF REDEDICATION were held rel 
cently in Fourth Church, Altoona, the Rev. 
Ralph W. Lind pastor, and First Church, 
Johnstown, the Rev. W. M. Holl pastor | 
Dr. Ralph D. Heim of Gettysburg Semi-) 
nary, preached in Fourth Church where, 
extensive improvements in the sanctuary 
have been made. Improvements costing) 
$25, 000—the first part of a renovation pro-. 
gram—were dedicated in First Church Pom 
the pastor. 

THe Rev. Cuartes H. REINBRECHT, ULC 
missionary to China, spoke at the “world 
community day” service presented by the 
International Relations Committee of the 
Altoona /Federation of Church Women 
Nov. 8./ An offering for milk and fooc 
concentrates for European children, anc 
“kiddie kits” for families in war-strickery 
areas, were received. 

THe Attoona Districr Luther League 
met in Fourth Church, Altoona, the Rev 
R. W. Lind pastor, Nov. 26, for the annua” 
Thanksgiving Rally. The Rev. Willian 
Rappold, pastor of the Geeseytown Churchi 
preached, and a service of installation f 
the following newly elected officers w 
conducted by Pastor Lind: President: 
Robert Winebrenner; vice president, Mrs® 
Harry Knotts; secretary, Phyllis Christ 
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an; assistant secretary, Nancy Stover; 
easurer, Fred Wagner; educational sec- 


ennie Mae Kauffman; life service secre- 
‘ry, Lorraine Foor; publicity secretary, 
ora Jean Brumbaugh; assistant publicity 
‘cretary, James Kurtz; intermediate and 
xtension secretary, Lester Varnell; ad- 
‘sers, Paul Ulsh, Margaret McFalls, Pas- 
x George Bowers and Pastor Herbert 
ohman. 

‘Honors came to two members of First 
‘fhurch, Altoona, the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads 
astor, when Mrs. Nellie Shultz and A. J. 
arter were presented medals in recogni- 
on of 50 years of Sunday school service. 
he medals were presented by the Penn- 
*lvania Sabbath School Association at the 
omvention in New Castle. 

Mrs. Shultz has served in Sunday schools 
, Pennsylvania, Ohio and New Jersey. 
he is the widow of Dr. F. S. Shultz and 
as been active in the work and teaching 
; First Church for the past 10 years. She 
jught at one time in the Muhlenberg Mis- 
on established by the Lutheran Church 
. Liberia, Africa. 

Mr. Harter began his Christian teaching 
areer as a youth. At present he is the 
sacher of the Henry Baker Bible Class 
hich has grown from four members to 
early one hundred older men. This out- 
anding class celebrated its 38th anniver- 
iry last September. 

A tract of about 300 acres has been pur- 
iased for a Lutheran leadership camp on 
ie east slope of Laurel Mountain about 
vo miles from Jennerstown. At present, 
embers of the Central Pennsylvania 
ynod, the Pittsburgh Synod and the 
merican Lutheran Church are co-operat- 
‘g in this project. 

‘The camp association has been chartered 
7 the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
as the following officers: President, Dr. 
heodore Buch of Johnstown; vice pres- 
ent, Pastor John Foerster of Stoystown; 
‘cretary, Pastor John Stambaugh of Jen- 
srstown; treasurer, Pastor James Fisher 
' Davidsville. 
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‘tary, Betty Eisel; missionary secretary,. 


190 Texas Luther Leaguers Pour 
into Houston for Convention 


By James F. VoRKOPER 


OPTIMISTS PREDICTED that perhaps 130 
young people would attend the meeting 
of the Texas Luther League, Grace Church, 
Houston, recently. Instead over 190 poured 
into the city by car and bus. 

An improvised dormitory had to be ar- 
ranged in Grace parish house to care for 

the surplus of boys. The girls 
TEXAS were packed off to homes of 
local Lutherans. Leagues at 
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both Victoria and Cuero had chartered 
buses to bring their delegates. 

Speakers included the Rev. L. H. de 
Freese, who based his address on the rally 
theme, “Forward Youth, with Christ”; the 
Rev. D. I. Dolton, synodical sponsor of 
youth; and the Rev. N. H. Kern, pastor of 
the host church. Miss Clara Roitsch rep- 
resented the Luther League of America. 

OvER 120 REGISTERED DELEGATES and vis- 
itors attended the convention of the Texas 
Women’s Missionary Society recently in 
First Church, Dallas. 

Special speakers were the Rev. Erwin 
Spees, an associate secretary for the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board; Dr. Wil- 
liam Kraushaar, who appealed to the 
women to join forces with Texas Lutheran 
College in the educational work in the 
state; the Rev. J. E. Marshall, who de- 
scribed the needs of Texas Lutheran wel- 
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fare; and the Rev. William J. Hoebel, pas- 
tor of the host church. Mrs. W. A. Ericson 
of the Dallas Augustana Synod chur 
and Mrs. O. I. Torvie of the Dallas Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church congregation 
brought greetings. 
Pleasure was expressed at the conven- 
tion over the fact that Texas Synod will 
soon have its first candidate for the diac- 
onate. She will be Miss Bernice Pantel 
of Martin Luther Church, Colettoville, whe 
is at present studying at Texas Luther 
College, Sequin. The women donated $00 
to the Triennial Objective. 
New officers are: Mrs. D. I. Dolton, Ham 
lingen, president; Mrs. C. R. Schmid, Faith) 
Church, San Antonio, vice president; Mrs) 
F. W. Rabe, Dallas, secretary; Mrs. Harry 
T. Pitts, St. Luke’s Church, San Antonio} 
treasurer; and Mrs. C. H. Warner, Aust 
statistical secretary. / 


THE FALL PASTORAL CONFERENCE was hel 
recently in St. Luke’s Church, San An 
tonio, the Rev. Edwin J. Hirsch pastor) 
Pastor Dolton read a paper on “Pacificisn) 
vs. Militarism’; Dr. Lewis P. Speake 
Austin, discussed “Christian Gathering a 
Funds for the Church”; and the Rev. Ed) 
win J. Oehlke, Shiner, spoke on “ 
Church in America’s Future.” Othe 
speakers were the Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninget! 
the Rev. J. M. Schedler, and Pastor Spees 

In honor of the 25th anniversary of theii 
ordination Pastors Hoebel, Schedley 
Speaker, A. A. Hahn, and Paul Bechte 
were feted by their fellow pastors at thi 
meeting. Re-elected were Pastor Pfen 
ninger as president and the Rev. Geo 
Perry as secretary. 

FIFTEEN NEW MEMBERS recently wer 
added to First Church, Austin. Averag) 
attendance in October was 240 and in Ne 
vember 250. This 10-year-old congregati 
has a proposed budget of $14,126 for 1 
Up to December 1, $11,000 had bee 
pledged. 

Beginning in January, First Church 
broadcast its morning services once ever 
month over station xtsc, Austin. Costs 
these services will be paid by individu) 
members of the congregation. 
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‘PHILADELPHIA CHuRCH, Swiss Alp, the 
ev. F. E. Eilers pastor, reported at its 
‘nual meeting that donations to benev- 
ences during the past year had exceeded 
mations to current expenses. For local 
‘spenses $1,904.56 was given and for 
’mevolences, $1,437.11. This congregation 
»ubled its two-year Lutheran World Ac- 
‘on quota. Mr. Eilers also serves Trinity 
‘aurch, Black Jack. ‘ 
GROUND WAS BROKEN for a new parsonage 
id blessed for a future church building 
7 St. Matthew’s mission, Kenedy, Nov. 24. 
‘articipating were Field Missionary James 
_ Vorkoper; synodical President Schedler; 
.e Rev. George E. Perry, Weesatche; the 
‘ev. Richard Hartfiel, Ander; and Conrad 
. Broden, president of the state Brother- 
ood. 

Tue Texas BrorHEerHoop has pledged to 
‘mod that members will try to raise ap- 
ortionment in full so that a field mission- 
*y can be supported adequately. Mr. 
roden has visited most of the congrega- 
‘ons of synod to discuss this cause. P. L. 
Tahlberg, Houston, is executive secretary 
{the movement to raise a $25,000 fund for 
»ans to missions in Texas. This is to be 
‘ne start of a larger revolving fund. 

_ Here anp tuere: The Rev. D. I. Dolton 
{ new pastor of Grace Church, Harlingen, 
caving resigned the Goliad-Colettoville 
jarish. . . . Goliad congregation recently 
-edicated its new parish hall and relocated 
ie ... Officers of synod were speak- 
‘cs at the 60th anniversary service of St. 
Mfark’s Church, Cuero, Dec. 15. Twenty- 
vo adults were confirmed during the an- 
‘iversary festivities. ... The new church 
= Faith congregation, San Antonio, is 
searing completion. It is located on the 
van Antonio-Laredo highway... . Pastor 
‘arshall recently accepted a call to Grace 
“hurch, ALC, San Antonio, Pastor John 
_.. Scherzer will go to Europe for the Na- 
‘onal Lutheran Council... . First Church, 
allas, recently purchased new property 
‘1 a rapidly developing section of the city 
or $17,000. The present church will be 
ioved to the new location to be used as a 
varish hall. . . . Pastor Spees spoke at a 
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church workers’ rally in Trinity Church, 
Victoria, during a recent trip through 
Texas. Representatives came from congre- 
gations within a radius of 50 miles. 


Shelhart Speaks at Bethany; 


3 Wisconsin Pastors Installed 


By Grorce B. McCreary 


SPEAKER at the seventh anniversary of 
Bethany Church, Wisconsin Dells, Oct. 27, 
was the Rev. D. H. 


WISCONSIN Shelhart. This congre- 


gation was the second 
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MUHLENBERG 


organized by him after he became syn- 
odical missionary. The Rev. G. W. Gensz- 
ler is present pastor. 

InstattaTions: The Rev. Robert Heide, 
assistant pastor of Epiphany Church, Mil- 
waukee, Nov. 17, by Dr. J. H. Dressler. 
Assisting were the Rev. Robert P. Roth 
and Dr. Paul Wagner Roth. ... The Rev. 
James D. Bartsch of Mt. Zion Church, 
Wauwatosa, by Dr. R. H. Gerberding. Dr. 
C. H. Bartsch assisted. . . . The Rev. 
Archie N. Campbell, assistant pastor of 
Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, Oct. 27, by 
synodical President Gerberding. Assisting 
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were the Rev. William H. Cooper and Dr. 
A. A. Zinck. 

Depications: Additions to the pipe or- 
gan at Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, Oct. 
27. Dr. A. A. Zinck conducted the dedica-| 
tion service. .. . New altar cross, candle- 
sticks and vases and a renovated churc 
at Redeemer Church, South Side, Milwau- 
kee, the Rev. Harold W. Gruhn pastor,) 
Dec. 15. This is the 40th anniversary of! 
the original dedication. | 

Bequests: George W. Wittenberg, life- 
long member of Advent Church, Cedar- 
burg, willed $5,000 to this congregation... 
The money will be invested and the in- 
come used as a perpetual memorial. . . . 
Miss Minnie Koerner, former member of) 
Holy Trinity Church, La Crosse, be= 
queathed $500 to this congregation andi 
$250 to the home mission board of ‘he 
Northwest Synod. 

Mrs. Atvin Bennett, Oshkosh, w 
elected president of the Fox River Valle 
Missionary Federation at its fall meeting. 
Other officers named were Mrs. Hugh 
Geibel, Menasha, vice president; and Mrs. 
Carl Zeidler, Appleton, secretary- ~treas~ 
urer. 

HERE AND THERE: Dr. Zinck addres 
the Milwaukee chapter of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of Northwestern Seminary at 
the Calhoun church, Oct. 25. . . . Pastor 
Genszler wrote a half-column-long account! 
of the Protestant Reformation for the 
Wisconsin Dells Events. It appeared om 
the front page of the Oct. 31 issue. . . 
The Wisconsin Conference WMS at its re-- 
cent convention in Kenosha received inte 
membership four new local societies: The 
Globalites of Oshkosh, and societies ov 
Bethlehem Church, Durham; Mt. Oliv 
Church, Mukwonago; and a 
Church, Baileys Harbor. 

St. John’s Church, Phillips, plans to raise 
Pastor Frank Wagner’s salary $400 duri 
1947. . . . The Rev. B. J. Stecker w 
preacher at the 14th anniversary service 
of St. John’s Church, Beaver Dam, Oct. $# 

. . Pastor Bartsch of Mt. Zion Church 
preached Thanksgiving sermons at Sf 
Matthew’s Church, Wauwatosa. 
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DECEASED 


Nora Cooper Bannen 

Mrs. Nora’ Elsie Cooper Bannen, 79, 
widow of the late Rev. Robert Giffin Ban- 
nen, died in the Williamsport Hospital, 
Williamsport, Pa., Nov. 3. She was born in 
Selinsgrove, Pa., Oct. 9, 1867, the daughter 
of John Cooper and Emma Hummel 
Cooper. 

Mrs. Bannen came to South Williams- 
port as a bride on Nov. 1, 1891, when her 
husband began his 47-year pastorate at 
Messiah Church. Until the time of her 
death she taught the church’s largest Bible 
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en’s Missionary Society. 

A graduate of Susquehanna University, 
she was a member of the Clio Club, the}: 
Williamsport College Club, the auxiliary) 
board of the Lutheran Children’s Home 
at Loysville, Pa. 7 i. 

Funeral services were held in Messiah | 
Church, Nov. 6. The Rev. E. Raymond) 
Shaheen, pastor, officiated. E 


Howard F. Bink 

Dr. Howard F. Bink, 53, died in the home= 
of his mother at Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 12, 
following a prolonged illness. He had been 
pastor of Trinity Church, Camp Hill, Pa. 
Dr. Bink was a graduate of Gettysburg 
College, from which he received his doc- 
tor of divinity degree in 1943, and of Get- 
tysburg Seminary. Before coming to Camp 
Hill, he served churches in Westernport, |; 
Md., and Williamsport, Md. 
He was a past president of the Harris- 
burg Lutheran Ministerium, a member off 
the board of trustees of the Tressler Or-] 
phans’ Home, and of the board of directors | 
of the Cumberland County Tuberculosis: 
and Health Society. i 
Surviving are his mother, Mrs. 
Bink; his widow, Mrs. Verna Hill B o 
and two sons, Howard H., and Harry i : 
students at Penn State College. 3 
Funeral services were held in Lemoyng 1: 
Pa., Dec. 16. The Rev. Elwood Falken=)“ 
stein, pastor of Grace Church, West—).... 
minster, Md., officiated. R 


Robert Neumann 
Former president of the Wartburg Synod) . 
and professor at Carthage College, Dr |‘ 
Robert Neumann died, Dec. 3, at Chicagoy 
Ill. He was born in Treibnitz, Gana 
Dec. 1, 1872. 
Dr. Neumann was graduated from the 
gymnasium in Sinderhausen in 1891 anc? 
later attended the universities at Halle 
Basil, and Goettingen, Germany, a & 
Cambridge, England. In 1895 he came te 
the United States and in 1897 was or- 
dained by the Wartburg Synod. 


lis pastorates were in Chicago, Il., 1895- 
} Pittsfield, Il., 1897-8; and Burlington, 
}7a, 1898-1929. Recently he has supplied 
_¥rtin Luther Church, Chicago. In 1929 
; | joined the faculty of Carthage College 
61 served there until he retired in 1945. 

was president of the Wartburg Synod, 
~ ¥9-31, and has served on the boards of 

icago Seminary and Carthage College. 

‘or more than 50 years Dr. Neumann 
*s manager of the Lutheran Literary 
ard. He was a member of the American 
iety of Oriental Research, the Amer- 
nm Geographic Society, the Modern Lan- 
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guage Association, the American Philolog- 
ical Association, Pi Gamma Nu, and Alpha 
Mu Gamma. Carthage College had hon- 
ored him with a doctor of divinity degree 
and Wittenberg College with a doctor of 
literature degree. 

On Nov. 23, 1897, he was married to 
Emma~ Geisendorfer; who survives him. 
Also surviving are five children: Mary 
Louise, Evanston, Ill.; Robert, Chicago; 
Prosper, Wilmington, Del.; the Rev. Arthur 
Matthew, Faith Church, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
the Rev. Kenneth Bruno, Luther Memorial 
Church, Chicago, Il. 
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Funeral services were held in Luther 
Memorial Church, Chicago, Dec. 5. Taking 
part were the Rev. Berthold Korte, Dr. 
Christian Knudten, and Dr. Charles 
Foelsch. The services were continued in 
Trinity Church, Carthage, Ill. Participat- 
ing here were the Rev. Paul Hersch, Dr. 
Erland Nelson, and the Rev. W. W. Roth. 


Walter Rohde 

Eight days before his resignation as pas- 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Van Nest, the 
Bronx, New York City, became effective, 
the Rev. Walter Rohde died, Nov. 22. The 
77-year-old clergyman was in Lutheran 
Hospital, Manhattan. 

Pastor Rohde was born near Kilberg, 
Germany, where his father was a Lutheran 
pastor. After attending the gymnasium in 
Kolberg, he served a term of military serv- 
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ice. He then studied in theological semi- | 
naries in Breklum, Germany, and Phila= 
delphia, Pa., and was ordained in 1895 by 
the New York Ministerium. Pastorates in 
cluded the Church of Peace, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Holy Cross Church, Farnham, N. Y3 3 
Zion Church, Silver Creek, N. Y.; and sq 
Luke’s Church, the Bronx. 

In 1898 he was married to Miss Alvinal 
Kirsch. In addition to Mrs. Rohde, he is)! 
survived by a daughter, Mrs. Lydia ~~? 
neck. 

Funeral service was held in St. Luke 
Church, Nov. 25. The Rev. Lal 
Noeldeke preached in German and A 
Walter Eickmann in English. j 


William H. Stutts 

Dr. William Henry Stutts, 80, who fom 
26 years was pastor of the Church of the} 
Epiphany, Brooklyn, N. Y., died in Laure ns) 
N. Y., Nov. 21. He had retired in 1934. | 

Pastorates were served in Cherokeg 
N. C., 1893-4; Milford, N. Y., 1894-5; Buf 
falo, N. Y., 1895-9; Manorton, N. Y., 18993) 
1908; and Brooklyn, N. Y., 1908-34. 
the merger of the Church of the Epiph 
and the Church of the Redeemer in 1930 
he served both congregations. 

Dr. Stutts was active in the affairs of 
the former New York Synod. For ma 
years he was chairman of the commitill 
on education for the ministry. 

Funeral services were held at his homs 
in Laurens, Nov. 23. Dr. Theodore G@ 
Hartwig, present pastor of Epiphany, off 
ficiated. | 


ULC CALENDAR 


JANUARY 
8- 9. ULC Executive Board. 


21. Board of Publication, Philadelphia. | 
27-30. California Synod. Hollywood Churell} 
Hollywood. | 
28-30. Georgia-Alabama Synod. Ascensicx 
Church, Savannah, Ga. 
FEBRUARY 
4- 7. Texas Synod. Grace Church, Harlinges | 
4- 7. Virginia Synod. St. Mark's Churel] 
Roanoke. 
The Luthe 
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The Public Worship of God 


A NEW WESTMINSTER SOURCE BOOK 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. The President-Emeritus of the 
Union Theological Seminary shows how recognition and 
appreciation of God can be made the theme of every part 
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In CONCLUSION 


ComInc oUT oF WASHINGTON this 
afternoon, I saw the Capitol enshrouded 
in fog. Maybe the Eightieth Congress, 
now assembling, will clear the air. But 
my guess is in the opposite direction. 

I wish the legislators would spend a 
few minutes each evening reading the 
stories of Thaddeus Stevens and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. It is astounding what evil 
can be done by a few effective, back- 
ward-looking, stubborn men. 

The United States is already com- 
mitted to basic principles of postwar 
foreign policy, so we won’t go through 
another period like 1919 when the Sen- 
ate voted for the ultimate failure of 
the League of Nations. 

But there’s a big election coming up 
in 1948. With that in mind, politicians 
will be obliged to compete with one an- 
other for public favor. They talk about 
reducing taxes, for instance. They also 
say they will reduce the national debt. 

That means cutting expenditures. 
The easiest place to save is on relief 
funds for Europe and Asia. Those peo- 
ple overseas haven’t any vote in USS. 
elections, so politicians won’t worry 
about them. And those homeless ref- 
ugees in Europe, especially people from 
the Baltic states and Jews from Poland. 
The decent thing is to let a lot of them 
emigrate to the United States. Imagine 
how popular that would be politically! 


IN THE LONG RUN these deeds of char- 
ity would be highly constructive in 
world affairs. Therefore they would 
eventually benefit America. The thing 
for us to do is to let our congressmen 
know we want them done. If enough of 
us express our opinions, we may give a 
little political glamor to these policies. 

We ought also to endorse outright 
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United Nations trusteeships for islani s 
we have won from Japan. At last he) 
great day has come when the tide turns) 
against any kind of imperialism. Brit-) 
ain’s offer of independence for Burmal|\ 
is something to tell your grandchildren 
about—a noble gesture, although pain-) 
fully necessary under the cire ‘| | 
stances. This would be a poor time fo 
the United States to load its shoulders 
with the white man’s burden in 1 u 
Marshalls, Carolines, and Maria as 
Furthermore, can we convince Russi) 
we sincerely long for peace if we gf 
about establishing our military powe:| |( 
on these distant islands? j f 


Most criricat of all in the Eightiet} ) | 
Congress will be questions of domest 
policy. A “free economy,” where ever") |) 
man has a chance to make as mu@ 
money for himself as he can, is a the 
ological heresy. It’s based on the fals} 
eighteenth-century doctrine of the im 
nate goodness of man, of man’s cer 
tainty to do the right thing if free 
from social controls. The controls them 
selves can quickly become evil, for 
are administered by fallible men. That} ,,” 
where democracy—and _ politics—cont}} »:: 
in, for these men must be kept subje}) "" 
to recall on election day. i 1 

The final critic of all social ne ao 
must be the collective conscience a 
great group of citizens who are at lea} 
partially redeemed from selfishne I ns 
through Christian faith. Social contre) 
are for the purpose of allowing this e 
lightened conscience to be effective. | Wy 

And speaking of fog in Washingte} 

I found when arriving in Philadel 
that we had it here too. . j ie 
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Most men think of what they would like to do when they retire in terms of what they 
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